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FAMOUS MYSTERIES 



CHAPTER I 

Blood Royal or Common Clay? 

JJicfconi JV—Who Waa Het 

NEARLY every one is familiar with the 
picture of the two princes in the Tower 
of London — those sons of Edwaid IV 
sieged to have been murdered by order of thdr 
uncle, the Duke of Gloucester, who constituted 
hiiYiBBlf King Richard m. 

Indeed, for cold-blooded cruelty Richard III 
ranks in history witik Nero, Torquemada and I^^n 
the Terrible. But destiny avenged herself upcm 
him when Henry, Eari of Richmond, upturned his 
throne and constituted himself King Henry Vn. 

It was shortly after this, at the time of Column 
bus' discovery of America, that there appeared in 
Cork, Ireland, a mysterious personage who so 
strongly resanbled the late King Edward IV, 
father of the princes in the tower, that be was 
immediately hailed as that monarch's brother, 

m 
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the Duke of Claroice, supposed to have been 
murdered soioe years before. But this man of 
mystery todc oath before the Mayor of Cork that 
he was not the Duke, whereupcm the popuhtce, 
sUll inaiBting that he was of royal blood, haikd > 
him as a natural son of Richard III. This 
allegation being promptly denied by the newcomer, 
It was next aveired that he was the son of the 
Duke of Ywk, the younger of the two princes ' 
in the tower aforementioned. It then being ' 
estimated by men who knew thdr dates that tiie ' 
little Duke of York could not have left a son * 
of that age, it was decided that the stranger was 
the Duke of York himself, which, after some 
hedtation, he admitted. Accoixling to his stoiy, 
obtuned from him with some difficulty, his elder 
brother, the young Prince of Wales, confined in ' 
the tower with him, had beeaa assassinated just 
as history alleged, but on account of his youth 
his own life had been spared and he had been 
smuggled abroad, later escapii^ back to the ~ 
British Isles, where he had lived in fear that his 
identity would be learned and that he would be 
stain by his enemies. Thus he acknowledged 
himself to be Richaid Plants^enet, Duke of 
York, and, by right cA succeesirai. King Richard IV 



The people of Ireland flocked to his standard. 
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Many great nobles, coming firom TSigtawt, nb. 
jected him to ri^ croBS-queetloningB and went 
back to London convinced of the truth of his 
an^Sations. News of the identification reached . 
the eats of Charies Yin of France who, bdng a 
Mtter enemy of Henry VII of Ei^^d, invited the 
young pretender to Paris, where he was reodved 
with royal honors. Shortly afterward Henry VII 
bedeged Bologne and got the French Eong in such . 
a tight place that he had to agree to a treaty 
banishing the alleged lUchard TV. So that young 
man next went to Scotland, where ^ng James 
IV fell on his neck and had him duly married to 
his relative, Catharine Gm^on, daughter of the 
Earl (rf Huntly, who was to survive him and 
lattf marry three other husbands. But Heniy oi 
England forced the pretender out of Scotluid and 
he tunied against that monarch, invading Enf^and 
at the head of an army oi Scotch soldiers. 
Rqmlsed, he next entered Cornwall and, leading 
7,000 Comishmen, marched upon London, suffer- 
ing another defeat. He escaped to a monastery, 
but, being promised apardonif he would surrender, 
delivered himself into the hands of Henry VII, who 
('tis sud, by torture) exacted &om him an 
aU^^ed confesfflon that he was not the Dulra of 
Tta-k, but one Perkin Warbeck, son of the Con- 
tn^lcr of Toomay, in ^cardy, and that aStae an 
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adTenturoua career in Antwerp, Portugal and 
other countries he had entered the service of one 
Peter Vacz de Cogna, a one-eyed knight who had 
shown him the world. This alleged coofesaon 
was, of course, drculated widely by the King's 
parUsans, but there were some authorities familiar 
witii ihe Duke of York and the royal family who 
stoutly maintained that the pretender was either 
the younger prince of the tower or some other 
member of the House of York. Indeed, the 
I>uke of York's aunt, the Dowager Duchess of 
Burgundy, Edward IV's own sister, hearing the 
story of this man of mystery ^th distrust, sent 
for him, and, after subjecting him to a ri^ croas- 
questitming, threw herself into his arms and 
accepted him as her "beloved nephew Bichaid." 
He was idraitified also by Sir Robert Clifford, who 
had been well acqiiainted with the Duke of York, 
and am(mg hundreds of others who have accepted 
his story were the famous historian, Thomas 
Corte, and Horace Walpole, the great statesman 
and scholar who became Earl of Oxford. All who 
saw the pretender agreed that he bore a wonder- 
ful likmess to his alleged father, Edward IV, 
and that his manner measured up to princely 
fltandaids. According to Lord Bacon, he readily 
recognized the different members of tlw royal 
ffunily when he first arrived in England. Some 
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modem authorities, including Stoker, believe that 
he was the natural stm of Edward lY. Indeed, it 
has been discovered that the Wubeck who was 
claimed in the alleged aonfesak>n of the pre- 
tender as his faUier was a coiverted Jew, a god- 
son of Henry IV, which monarch had been very 
attentive to his wife. 

After bis supposed confession had been pub- 
Hshed, the all^^ lUchard IV was denied the 
liberty guaranteed him. He was ignominiouBly 
locked up in i»iBon and subjected to various 
humiliati<fflfi, including commitment to the stocks, 
whereup<xi he was forced to read his confession 
aloud to the jeering multitude. And finally, eight 
years after his advent in Cork, he was taken out 
€i jail and hanged. 

Whether he was a rank in^NMtor, a royal 
victim of the bar sinister or the rightful Bichard IV 
will never be known. He is docnned to Iftnpi'gh 
I the enigmas of the centuries past. 



ThB Myttary t^ Dmtebim 
Ivan the Terrible, the first ruler of Husria to 
assume the title of Csar, yielded up his blaick soul 
in 1584. His elder son and successor, Feodor, was 
feeble-minded, and the next hdr to the throne 
was his younger 6<m, Demetrius> a baby of two 
yean. So the people of Rusma all oenteted thor 
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hopes in this child who one day was to deliver them 
from the yoke held about their necks by an idiot. 
But Boris Godunoff, the Prime Minister, dispcfeed 
of Feodor and proclaimed himself Czar of Ruaeia. 
Old Ivan's widow; the empress dowager, was 
imprisoned in a convent and young Demetrius 
was kept under guard in the town of Ughch. 

When Demetrius was a lad of nine all of his 
attendants were one day withdrawn and he was 
left alone to play in the courtyard. Suddenly a 
servant returning to the scene uttered a shriek of 
terror, and tikose who reqnmded to her alarm 
found lying before them upon the ground a little 
boy with his throat cut from ear to ear, his 
features mutilated beyond reeognition. The 
wud was sent abroad through the empire that the 
stur^ litUe prince — the hope of the Russian 
populace — ^had been mysteriously murdered. 
There was universal mouming amtmg the masses, 
but Boris Godimoff managed to retain his scepter 
i(x the time being. 

In those days tiiere dwelt in Poland a great 
prince, Adam ^'^snioweckL He had a young 
servant who, fifteen years after the murder of the 
child at Uglich, fell ill, and fearing death confessed 
to a Jesuit priest that he was none other than the 
rightful Czar Demetrius, alleged to have been the 
^otim of that crime. According to this youth's 
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Btofy, the agent whom Boris Godunoff had sent 
to U^ioh had smuggled him oS to Poland after 
mntUatmg a peasant lad leeembling him in 
a genend way and leaving that child's body in the 
courtyard to deceive the populace. In Poland 
he had been reared as a peasant, but his memory 
of his identity had not been outgrown. He 
repeated his confeantm to Wisoiowecki and 
exhibited to that prince a diamond cross that had 
been the baptismal gift of little Demetrius, also 
a jeweled seal bearing the crest of that royal 
child. 

Believing his servant's story, Wisniowecki lost 
no time in repeating it to Sig^smund, the King of 
Poland, and, dnee that', monarch was a bittev 
enrany of Husraa, he laid plans to upset the throne 
(tf Boris by furtiiering ihe claims of the mysterious 
youth filaiming to be the rightful Csar. So 
Sigismund equipped a Polish army, and, pladng 
the young pret^ider at the head of it, sent him 
into Russia in 1604. Demetriua waa hiuled with 
deUght by some of the Ruanan populace, who 
hated the tynmnical usurper, Boris. They rallied 
to the yoong invader's standard and victory 
' seemed to be urithin his grasp when, in a great 
battle on the plain of Dobrinichi* he Bu£fered a 
serious drfeat. In little more than a week later, 
howerver, B(»is fell dead ftom pcaaoa and the 
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alleged Demetrius led hia army triumphant into 
tiie old capital of Moscow, where he demanded 
the crown. 

The nobles at Moscow were mare skeptical than 
had been the peasants outcdde. They hated 
Poland, and the sUay got abroad that the pre- 
tender was the tool of King Si^smnnd. lli^ 
proposed that as a test of the young man's clum 
the mother of Demetrius be brought from her 
convent prison and asked to state whether the 
claimant to the throne was her son. So the widow 
of Ivan the Terrible was produced. Alone, in an 
inclosed tent, she received the pretender. They 
were together a long time. Then she emerged 
and announced to her one-time subjects that the 
young man was indeed her supposedly murdered 
son. She identified him beyond the shadow of a 
doubt. So he was crowned Czai of all the 
RuBedas in June, 1605. 

At first Demetrius pleased his subjects with his 
wise and just policies, but hatred of Pdand socm 
inflamed the Rusaaiu against ^jth- They i^ 
eented lus intaroduetion of Polish customs and his 
leaning toward the Polish reli^on. His people 
were naturally ambitious for him to marry a 
Russian princess, but his [)easant rearing had 
ffvea him fixed ideas of hu own regarding affairs 
c^ the heart. "Beiote his inTaaJon tA Roasia he 
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had become betrothed to MaiTna Mniszek, a 
Polish giri of noble family, and within the year fol- 
lowing his coronation he married her. This 
infuriated the RuBsian aristociats, who surrounded 
hia palace May 29, 1605, the eleventh night after 
his wedding, and secretly broke into the bridal 
chamber. Leaping from the window to the court- 
yard, thirty feet below, he broke his leg, and, being 
unable to reach his soldiers, Etuccumbed to the 
assassins. The leader of the band of murderers, 
VaEoli Shitifiki, sdzed the throne and threatooed 
to torture old Ivan's widow, hi terror she 
admitted that the young man, who for nearly a 
year had ruled over Russia, was not her son, but 
that she had identified him in the hope of fre^ng 
herself from her ctmvent prison and tA enj<^rmg a 
fortune which he had granted her. 

In the minds of many Rusuans there is stUI a 
question whether this one-time servant of Prince 
Wismowecki was indeed the rightful Czar or the 
impostor which^his enemiee purported him to be. 

Who Was the Chevalier St. Oeorget 
Waea Charles 11 of England died without issue, 
his brother, the Duke of York, succeeded him in 
1686 as James U, but immediately became unpop- 
ular by favcning the Church of Rome in violation 
of tike act excluding Catiiolios from the throne. 
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So his eldest child, Maiy, a Protestant, and her 
husband, William of Orange, were asked to cross 
the channel and "rescue the laws and religion of 
England." 

During the previous year, 1688, it had been pro- 
claimed that King James' consort was about to 
jvesent him with a son, but for some reason there 
was spread abroad in the reahn suspicion that her 
majesty was about to palm off upon the kingdom 
a suppodtitious child. It was a time when all 
kinds ci rumors were rife. According to one of 
these, the Jesuits, by some feat of sleight-of-hand, 
were about to perpetrate the anticipated fraud. 
At last a child was produced, but those whose 
names were announced as witnesses to the birth 
did not command the pubHc confidence. 

"Some persons who were peculiarly entitled 
to be present and whose testimony would have 
satisfied all minds accesable to reason were 
absent," says Macaulay. Thus Protestant Eng- 
land imputed to the King and Queen the crime of 
foisting upon the realm, as heir to the throne, a 
male child not their own— that hapless little 
Prince, James Francis Edward Stuart, known later 
as the Chevalier St. George. 

It was soon after the birth of this little I^inoe 
of Wales, who James 11 had hoped to be his 
sucoeesor, that the King had to flee to France, 
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where, at the court of St. Germain, he gathered 
about him his Jacobite f dlowers. 

During those troublous times there dwelt in 
England Sir Theophilus Oglethorpe, a brave 
soldier who had been brigadier-general and 
and principal equerry to James II, and who, after 
the tatter's flight, refused to serve against him. 
This refusal caused a warrant to be issued against 
Oglethorpe on tike ground that he was a Jacobite, 
and he, too, escaped to France, although later 
returning to take the oath of allegiance to King 
William and to sit in Parliament. 

Among Oglethorpe's various children were two 
dau^ters, Anne and Eleanor, who, during the 
family's exile in France, were reared as Catholics 
and who befriended the exiled King. On account 
of tiieir reli^n and alle^ance they could return 
to Ei^land only upon penalty of arrest. 

After the retmn of Sir Theophilus to England, 
there came to his house to help with the sewing a 
young gentlewoman, Frances Shaftoe, who bad 
oome of good Northumberland stock. Two young 
women who shared the sewing with her were pre- 
sented to her as "friends of Lady Oglethorpe" 
and the fact that their identities were cloaked in 
considerable mysteiy aroused her suspicions. 
At lengtii she discovered that they were none . 
others than Anne and Eleanor Og^tbcope, who 
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had been smu^led over from France and were now 
hiding in their father's house that he might 
eecfl^ the penalty (or hu-boring Catholics. After 
a time Frances Sbaftoe, according to hor later 
revelations, overheard these young women state 
that the infant Prince James, whose title to the 
throne had been bo greatly doubted at the time 
of his alleged birth, had died at Windsor of coq- 
TuMons and that Lady Oglethorpe had at the 
time hurried to town with her own little son, 
James, who, being only nine days older than the 
Prince of Wales, was substituted for him. The 
truth had remuned a secret between Lady O^e- 
thcape and ihe Queen and all that the Oglethorpe 
fpjrls knew at the time was that thdr infant 
brother had never again been seen. 

Realizing that Frances Shaftoe shared the 
family secret, the Misses O^ethorpe took her to 
France, ostensibly on a pleasure trip and there 
shut her up in a convent where they thought it 
would be impossible for her to reveal the fact that 
"James Stuart" was really their brother, James 
Oglethorpe. But, after five years of imprison- 
ment, Frances managed to smuggle to her mother 
a letter stating that she was bdng made a nun 
against her will and was suffering ^wious in- 
dignitiee. 

As a result, Anne Oglethorpe was arrested and 
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imprisoned, but, "having great allies," was dis- 
chai^ed. At Uie time of Anne's hearing in court 
Frances Sbaftoe's revel^ions were printed in a 
pamphlet which had great political effect in Eng- . 
land. Shortly afterward Chevalier St. Geoi^, 
whose chances in Scotland had theretof(»e been 
most promising, failed in his attempts to regain his ■ 
i^ts. 

In later years, Westbrook Place, the (^ethorpe ' 
seat, is aaid to have harbored the Chevalier's son, 
"Bonnie Prince Charlie," the Young Pretender, 
and it was whispered that the old house had a 
secret vault where that prince could take refuge 
in case of a search. What truth there was in the 
various rumors purposed to repudiate the Cherar- 
lier St. George will, in all probability, never be 
known. 

The Myatery of Stephen the LitUe 
Catharine, dau^ter of the Prince Anhalt- 
Zerbst, married in 1745 Carl Peter Ulrich, grand- 
son of Peter the Great. Seventeen years later, 
when her husband succeeded to the Russian 
throne aa Czar Peter in she immediately entered 
into a conspiracy with her paramour, Gregory 
Ot\<M, to have him deposed. So Peter III was 
put in prison by his treacherous wife, who, oz 
months after his succesmon, usurped his throne aa 
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Catharine II. She proved to be a strong ruler. 
No sovereign since Ivan the Terrible had extended 
the frontiers of the empire by such vast conquests 
as those effected by her armies. 

After her husband was cast into prison it was 
^ven out thai he had been jnit to death. Five 
years later, however, a stranger appearing in 
Cattaro, a seaport of Dahnatia, was identified as 
the supposedly dead PetCT HI by a person who 
had once made a visit of state to the court of 
Rus^. According to this witness, the new- 
comer had the exact features and mannerisms of 
the late Czar, whom he had seen in St. Petersburg. 

About this time there re^ed over M<mtenegro 
the Vladika Sava, who, having been shut up for a 
score of years in a monastery, was not proving 
himself a strong ruler, such as was then needed to 
fight off the threatening Turks. Montenegro was 
in a sore plight when there crossed its frontier no 
less a personage than the stranger previously 
identified at Cattaro as the tost Czar. The story 
of bis identity spread, and the man of mystery, 
with apparent reluctance, confessed that he really 
was Peter III. As the Montenegrins were yearn- 
ing for a strong ruler they listened to this stranger's 
story. He related many wonderful adventures 
befalling him since his escape from the death 
intended for him by his false consort, and he 
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atated that his disgust for hia treacheroua court 
was such that he would never return to Russia. 
So the Monten^rins lost no time in asking the 
newcomer to lead them against their enemies and 
the Vladika agreed to look after only the spiritual 
wants of his people if the supposed Czar would 
attend to their tempcnid affairs. Inasmuch as the 
Vladika combined the powers of pope and Ismg, 
it was not such a difficult matter for him to divide 
bis authority. 

Thus "Stephen," as the alleged Peter III now 
became known, took over the actual govemmeut 
of Montenegro. He proved to be a strong ruler. 
Evil-doers were no longer able to escape punish- 
ment by bribery or threats. He established courts 
of law whose sentences were carried out. Thieves 
were shot and criminals of all classes began to 
tremble in their boots. He sought to improve 
transportation systems and went so far as to 
abolish Sunday labor. 

Other nations appeared to have at first accepted 
Stephen's story of his identity, but gradually, as 
Montenegro's strength b^an to excite the anxiety 
of its neighbors, his pedigree was looked into more 
doee^. V^ce, becoming fearful that he would 
take Dalmatia away from her, joined with the 
Turks in a war against Montenegro. Although 
Stephen is said to have been terrified by.^the 
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aj^iroacbing Turks, his coun^eous people fought 
on against overwhelming odds, and just as 
ignominious defeat was staring them in the face 
their courage was rewarded by a strange stroke of 
(ate. There aiose above the horizon a terrible 
storm which broke just above the Turkish camp 
and leveled it to the ground. While the Turks 
fled in panic, the Montenegrins swooped down 
upon their stores and seized a wealth of ammuni- 
tion which enabled thran to defeat their foee. 

Monteii^;ro now loomed up as a power to be 
reckoned with. The Empress Catharine of Hussia, 
hitherto ignoring Stephen's claim to be her hus- 
band, b^an coquetting with the Montenegrins 
by sending them war mimitions, but at the same 
time wrote a letter denouncing Ste[dten as an 
impostor. As a result of her denunciation he 
was put in prison and it was annoimced tiuit he 
admitted Catharine's accusation. If so his 
alleged confession did not seem to spoil his people's 
confidence in him. They demanded that his 
strengtii be again enlisted for their protection. 

Catharine then sent to Montenegro Prince 
Geoi^ Dolgourouki, who in her name made a 
move which, in view of her supposed murder of her 
husband and of Stephen's claim to being that 
victim of her treachery, was indeed remarkable. 
Taking St^}hen out of prison, Dolgourouki 
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lecx^oized him as regent and restored him to 
power under the auspices of Russia. 

Thereafter "Stephen the Little," as he was 
known, successfully governed Montenegro until 
1774, when, by order of his enemy, the Pasha of 
Scutari, he was assassinated by the Greek actor. 
Casamigna. 

If Stephen the little was an impostor, he was 
the only one in histcny who died upon a throne 
free^ ^ven to him. Whoever he was, he pos- 
sessed a high ordv of intellect, as well as wonder- 
ful resource. According to the Vladika Sa^%, he 
was not in fact Peter m, but a descendant of 
Stefano Czemovich, the successor of Gioigio IV. 

Who he really was is one of the great riddles of 
hbtory. 

The Identity of Louie PkHippe 
One of the arch vill^ba of the French rdga of 
terror was Xx>uis, Due d'Orleans, a direct descend- 
ant of King Louis XIII. To save his neck dur- 
ing the revolution, he carried water on both 
shoulders. Affecting sympathy with the people's 
cause, he renounced his titles, assumed the 
name of ' ' Philippe Egalite " (Equality) and 
voted for the death of the unhappy Louis XVI, his 



But all of this while he was paving his way to 
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eeoape the guillotine, and, after the revolution 
should blow over, to secnu^ succession to the 
throne for his own blood. He bad taken to wife a 
royal inincees, a kinswoman of his cousin the king, 
and his ambitions to have a son caused bim great 
amdety, for, according to the French law, no 
woman could succeed to the throne. So "Philip 
Equality" became the object of warm congratula- 
tion when it was announced that his first bom was 
a boy, especially inasmuch as Louis XVI was at 
that time childless. 

This lad in whom the cidevant Due d'Orleans 
centered all his hopes was named Louis Philippe. 
But Philippe Egalite's schemes did not save his 
own villainous head. After the accession of the 
Jaoobeans to power in the C(mv^ition and within 
lees than a year after the execution of his cousin, 
Louis XVI, Philippe was, himself, carried to the 
dreadful guillotine. A year and a half later 
the little Dauphin of France m3rateriously dis- 
e{>peared.* Thai young Louis Philippe became 
involved m a conspiracy against the republic and 
was banished from France. His estate having 
been confiscated, he now found himself penniless 
and alone. After teaching school for a season in 
Switzerland, he traveled incognito through north- 
ern Europe and, declaring himself a Danish sub- 

'SwpageM. 
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ject, toojE passage on board a ahip bound far 
America. T.anding in Philadelphia, he was met 
by bis two exiled brothera and the three princes 
traveled through New England, colored the 
Great Lakes, toured the valley of the Missisaq)pi, 
saw the future site of the national capital and 
visited General Washington at Mount Veraon. 
Not imtO after he had been an exile from his 
bebved France for more than twenty years did 
there come the final overthrow of Napoleon and 
the restoration of the Bourbon dynasty under 
Louis XVni. 

Louis Philippe was now allowed to return home, 
but his travels in the Land of the Free had intenM- 
fied those liberal and democratic ideals which — 
unlike Philippe Egalite— he chraished with honesty 
and sincerity. His espousal of these principles 
soon offended Louis XVIII. But that monarch's 
rule was shortly to end and next came the succes- 
don of Charles X, whose policies, dictated by the 
Church, precipitated the three days' revolution of 
1830 and lost him the timne. Philippe Egalite's 
most cherished wish was now to be fulfilled. The 
crown was ^ven to Louis Philippe as the result 
of an election by tiie deputies and peers swayed 
by the strong influence of Lafayette. 

Because of his espousal of the plain people, the 
new monarch was hailed "The Citizen King" and 
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he added to his popularity by calUng himself 
"King of the French" rather than "King of 
France." But like all popular idols, his days of 
influence were numbered. The populace grew 
weary of him. After he had reigned for eighteen 
years another revolution broke forth and iaa 
throne was overturned. Disguising himself as a 
scullion, he crept down the servants' stairway of 
his palace and, tft^'^ig his queen with him, escaped 
to England, where be died two years lat«r. 

Although official history states that King Louis 
Philippe was the son of Philippe Egalite, there 
were persistent traditions that he was of very 
hiunble birth. So far as FhUippe Egalite was 
concerned, his private life had been quite as 
treacherous as his public career. His whole 
roamed life was a succession of intrigues, and 
several noted personages whose escutcheons bore 
the bar sinister traced their ancestry directly to 
him. By his children's governess, he is supposed to 
have been the father of Madame Cappelle, whose 
daughter, Marie Lafaige,* played the stellar r&le 
in the m<»t sensational of French murder mys- 
teries; also of that msrsterioua creature of loveli- 
ness, the beloved "Pamela"t who married the 
Irish martyr, Lord Edward Fitzgerald. Indeed, 

'Seepage 238. 
t8M>pBBe93. 
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Phil^>pe Egalite knew no Bcruple that would 
tiiwart expediency. , 

Therefore, Dame GoBsip found ready listenoB 
when she whispered about the chancelleries of 
Europe that old Philippe's ambitions had been 
defied by the etta-k and that a girl, bom to him 
and his wife at the time when a son was devoutly 
deared, had been smuggled away and a boy 
substituted in her place. According to the story, 
this infant daughter, cheated out of her rightful 
place as a princess of the realm, was allowed to 
follow the career of a ballet dancer, although later 
partly compensated by marriage to a wealthy 
nobleman. 

King Louis Philippe, according to this story, was 
the boy substituted for her — an Italian peasant 
child, one Chiapfuni, the son of a jailer who 
was paid well for having his baby placed in line fcv 
accesraon to the throne of France. The Citizen 
Ejng's democratic ways and sincere espousal of 
the people's cause were supposed to have resulted 
from this plebeian blood. 

Whether the story was true or not, old Czar 
Nicholas placed his stamp of approval upon it, 
for once, in a moment of wrath, he exclumed 
sneeringly d King Louis Philippe: 

"He is a common jailer's soni" 



CHAPTER n 

Mysteries of Six Famous Queens 

Cleopatra— How Did She Diet 

FOR her actual beauty, it is said, was not 
in iteelf so remarkable that none could be 
compared with her, or that no one could 
see her vithout being struck by it, but the con- 
tact of her presence, if yon tived mtix her, was 
irred^Uble; the attraction c^ her person, joining 
with the charm of her conversation, and the 
character that attended all she said or did, was 
stHoething bewitching. It was a pleasure merely 
to hear the sound of her voice, with which, like 
an instrument of many string?, she could pass 
from one language to another; ao that there 
were few of the barbarian nations that she 
answered by an interpreter." 

In these words did Fhitarch describe Cleo- 
patra, the last queen of Egypt, daughter of 
Ptolemy Auletea. 

This arch-temptress of all the ^;e8 was bcm 
at Alexandria, Egypt, sixty-iune years B. C, 
and with her brother Ptolemy became jtnnt 
ruler over Egypt when she was a sprightly fprl 
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• of eighteen. After having enjoyed a reign of but 
tiiree years she was dethroned by her brother's 
partisans. While th^ reepective armies were 
preparing for war, Cseear arrived in Egypt and 
reinstated her upon her throne. Then followed 
a liaiacni between the young Queen of the Nile 
and Uie middle-aged conqueror of the world. It : 
lasted until there was bora to them a son, Cesar* 
ion, and during two years afterward, at which 
time Cleopatra lived with Ceesar in Rome, not 
returning to Egypt imtil after his murder in the 
Senate. Three years later the calm of the raren 
of the Nile was to be again distmrbed by a noble 
Roman — this time the handsome and Haahing 
Mark Antony, who had been appointed ruler of 
Asia and the East. TBtang summoned before 
Antony to answer accusatiims of having aided his 
enemies, Cleopatra came sailing to him in ''a 
barge with gilded stern and outspread sfuls of 
purple, while oars of silver beat time to the music 
of flutes and fiifes and harps. She herself lay all 
alone under a canopy of cloth of gold, dressed 
as Venus in a picture, and beautiful young boys, 
like painted cupids, stood on each ude to fan her. 
Her uuuds were dressed like sea nymphs and 
graces, some steering at the rudder, some work- 
ing at the ropes." 
I As a result of tioB exmraxai AnUmy beosrne 
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her captive inBtFead of her captor. " Were Antoiqr 
serious or disposed to mirth," says Plutarch, 
"she had at any moment some new delight or 
charm to meet his wishes; at every turn she was 
upon him, and let him escape her neither by day 
nor by night. She played at dice with him, drank 
with bim, hunted with him; and when he exer- 
cised in anns, she was there to see." 

As a result of this adventure Antony divorced 
his wife, the sister of the Emperor Augustus, 
which resulted in the Emperor's declaring war on 
Cleopatra. Tbs fleet of Antony and Clet^tra 
was defeated by that of Augustus when the 
little queen was tturty-eight years old. She 
fled from the Romans, followed by her lover, who, 
on hearing a false report <tf ha death, killed 
himself. 

To make Augustus's triumph complete it was 
decreed that Cleopatra should be exhibited in 
Rome, but she thwarted these arrangements. 
'\^ting the monument which sheltered Antony's 
tranb, she shut herself up therein with mly her 
two muds of honor. She wrote to the Emperor a 
letter, making pathetic entreaties that she mi^t 
be buried in the tomb with Antony. Later, 
when some soldiers opened the doors of the monu- 
ment, they found the beautiful Cleopatra dead, 
"^jring upon a bed of gold, set out in all her 
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loyal omameiite." Her two maids, by her dde, 
were in a dying conditicm. 

As to how Cleopatra met her death has for 
centuries been one of the riddles of the sphinx. 
One story was that just before she shut herself 
in the tomb a countryman bearing a basket of 
figs was allowed to pass the guards and entor her 
presence with an asp hiddrai under the &uit. 
By allowing this serpent to sting her — some say 
upon the arm, otiiars aver upon the bosom — Bhe 
is allied to have committed suicide. Acceding 
to another account, she kept the asp in a vase ' 
and with a golden spindle tantalized it until it ~ 
stung her. Another story was that she killed 
herself with poison carried in a hollow bodkin 
upon which she wound her wtmderful hair. 

But it has- been argued that if she had chosen 
any serpent to sting her it would have been the 
small viper rather than the lai^ asp. Moreover, 
it is related that she was found dead "without 
any mark or suspicion of poison on her body, " and 
that a serpent's bite would have left an unmis- 
takable blemish. Many authorities have argued 
tiiat Cleopatra's vanity would never have allowed 
her to sdect a mode of death that would have 
disfigured her so frightfully as a serpent's sting. 

"What realty took place is known to no one," 
■a^ Plutarch. 
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The Secret of Queen EtUiabeth 
Locked in the depths of Queen EHzabeth's 
heart was a dark secret that no one could ever 
fathom. VarioiiB biographers have renuu-ked 
upon her secretivenees, and upon the fact that 
she took very few people into her confidence. 

She never married. Those who have written 
her history have expressed their amazement at 
her attitude toward men. At various times she 
averred that she would never take unto herself a 
htisband. When only fifteen, and while being 
ardently courted by Lcxd Admiral Seymour (who 
later wedded h^ stepmother, Queen Catherine 
Pair), she wrote to that suitor a letter, in which 
she stated in regard to the possibility of her future 
marri^e: "... if ever I should think of it 
(which I do not believe), you would be the first to 
whfxn I should make known my resolution." 
When she was twenty-three, Giovanni Michiel, the 
Venetian Ambassador, wrote of her to the D<^ of 
Venice: "She, I understand, having plainly said 
that she will not marry, even were they to gjve 
her the ^ng's" (Philip of Spain's) "son, or find 
any other great prince, I again respectfully re- 
mind your serenity to enjoin secrecy about this." 
She would not allow physicians to examine her 
even when she was seriously ill. She looked upon 
than as a source of danger. 
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Her masculinity was a subject of comment. 
"The ccnistitutioa of her mind b exempt from 
female wealmees, and she is endowed mth an 
excellent power of f^ipUcation," her tutor, Roget 
ABotuun, wrote of her in a lettor to the rectcn- of 
Strasboo^ TJniTermly, when she was seventeen. 
"In the whole manner of her life," added Ascham, 
"ahe rather resembles Hippolyta" (Queen of the 
Amazons) "than Phaedra'* (irtu) was w<xit to 
love not wisely, but too well). 

She carried about with her a stock of wigs — 
"no leas than eighty of varioua eobrs." She bore 
no reeembUnce to her allied mother, Anne 
Boleyn, although she was said by some bit^rar- 
phers to favor her father, Tfing Henry VIII. 

The only persons iriio enjoyed her confidence 
were her childhood nurse, Mrs. Ashley, and the 
King's cofferer, or steward, Thomas Parry. 

When Elizabeth was only fifteen. Sir Robert 
Tyrwbit, the great English critic, wrote of her to 
Protector Somerset: "I do verily believe that there 
hath been some secret promise between n^ 
lady, Mistress Ashley, and the cofferer never to 
confess to death, and If it be so, it will never be 
gotten imless by the King's Majesty, or else by 
your Grace." To the end of her days she was 
loyal to Fairy and Mre. Ashl^. On her accesedon 
to the Uirone, she appointed Parry Cantroller of 
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HiB Ro3^ Household She continued to shower 
honors upon both him and his daughter as long 
as they lived — " conduct," remarks the biographer, 
Strickland, "which naturally induces the su^icion 
that secrets of great moment had been confided 
to him^ — secrets that probably would have touched 
not only the nuuden name of his n^al mistress, 
but placed her life in jeopardy, and that he had 
preserved these inviolate. The same may be 
supposed with respect to Mrs. Ashley, to whom 
Elizabeth clung with iinHha.bftn tenacity throu^ 
every storm." After succeeding to the throne, 
Elizabeth knighted Parry. During Mrs. Ash- 
ley's last illness she was honored by personal 
attentions from the Queen, who mourned her old 
nurse with deep grief. 

What was this secret which Elizabetii guarded 
so closely, and which seems to have been shared 
by these two functionaries of the royal house- 
hold? Only within the last decade has an answer 
of any definiteness ever been ventured by an 
authority daring to confide it to the worid at large. 

Upon the eastern slope of Cotswold Hills, in 
'Glouceetoishire, lies hidden the ancient village 
of Bisley, at whose manor house, Overcourt, 
Elisabeth, when a child of eleven, was isolated in 
cha^e of Mrs. Ashley during a pestilence, which 
threatened London. 
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The author, Bram Stoker, some lame ago, 
vidted Biatey, and uncovered this tradition: 
During the child Elizabeth's stay in the vill^e 
she died of a sudden illness upon the eve 
of a 'nmt from her father, Henry VIII. In 
terror, Mrs. Ashley placed the Princess' body in 
a stone tomb, and scoiired the country round for 
a child resembling Elizabeth sufficiently well to 
allow a substitutioD that would decdve the King, 
who had never taken the trouble to acquiunt 
himself very familiarly with his fair-haired ti*»igti- 
ter. Unable to find a girl bearing sufficioit 
likeness, the nurse discovered a boy of the name 
of Neville, strikingly like Elizabeth in ^pearance. 
This lad, the stoiy ran, was dressed in the Prin- 
cess' clothes, and masqueraded as the royal 
child thenceforth throughout the career of the 
personage known in histoiy as Queen Elizabeth. 
Aocordii^ to this tradititm, all persons learning 
the secret, except Mrs. Ashley and Thomas 
Parry, were "gotten rid of." 

Sixne years ago, when a stone tomb upon the 
estate of Overcourt was opened, the bones of a 
young {pri were found therran lying among 
remnants of costly clothing. Mr. Stoker has 
suggested that the boy, masquerading as the 
royal {ninceai and later as Que^ Elizabeth, was 
a 80D bom at an inopportune time to Henry 
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Vin's natural son, the Duke of Richnumd, and 
Mary Howard, whom he married. 

Whether or not these traditions and specular 
tiona have any foundatbn in fact, the w(hU 
may never know, and probably the deep secret of 
Queen Elizabeth will remain unanswered until 
the end of time. 

The Bid^ <ff Mary, Queen of Sa^ 
"Farawell, Fnaae, farewelll I shall never see 
thee morel" 

A beantiful ^ of nineteen, ensconced upon a 
coach, wistfully viewed the retreating French 
coast &om the deck of a vessel which was bearing 
her back to her native Scotland. She was Mary 
Stuart, who, upon the death of her father, James 
T, had been crowned Queen of Scots when a child 
of mly ten months, and who, after having been 
aqwdally educated in France for a marriage with 
the Dauphin had wedded that princeling when 
die was only dxteen. A year later her husband 
ascended the EVench throne, but her reign as 
Queen of EVance had in another year been cut 
ahOTt by his untimely death. And now this 
qnrited ^I, still in her teens, was both Dowager 
Queen of tite French and reigning Queen of 
Scotland. 
The depresdon which Queen Mary suffered on 
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seeing her beloved France fade &om her oght 
was a shadow cast upon her soul by comiag 
events. Immediately upon landing in Scotland 
she became involved in quarrels with her people 
because of her adherence to the Catholic faith, 
in which she had been reared. And she was 
drawn into a dispute with her cousin, Queen 
Elizabeth of En^and, whose Intimacy was 
disputed and ythoee throne was claimed for the 
young Queen <A Scots. But Queen Mary's 
w<nBt troubles began when her uncles set about 
to find for her a second husband. After divers 
nobles had been su^eeted to her, she was finally 
persuaded to share her throne with Lord Damley, 
son of the Earl of Lennox, but after their mar- 
riage she discovered him to be a vicious weakling, 
and her justified contempt for him aroused his 
bitter jealousy. Suspecting her attachment for 
David Rizzio, her French secretary, the King 
had the foreigner aasasmnated under her very 
eyes. 

This crime but increased the Queen's con- 
tempt for ber consort, and thereafter her friend- 
ship witii the Earl of Bothwdl became iha sub- 
ject of comment. 

Bothwell aided Mary Stuart iriien all othera 
seemed to desert her and she clung to his strong 
arm. But, unfortunately for than boUi, the 
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yoimg King was just at this precarious Ume blown 
up with gunpowder while alone in a house. 
Bothwell, after having been tried and acquitted 
ol this murder, was recommended by the nobility 
to become the Queen's husband, but, returning 
with her suite to Edinburgh, he threw ceremony 
to the winds, and, like Lochinvar, carried her off 
by force to his castle at Dunbar. Then, obtaining 
a hurried divtm^ from his wife, he married Queen 
Mary a few days afterward. Thereupon the 
Scotch nobles, outraged by the adventure, raised 
a rebellion against their Queen and locked her up 
in Lochlevin Castle. But she escaped to Eng- 
land to seek the protection of her cousin Elizabeth. 

Eer abdication was fenced and her evil half- 
brother, Jamee Stuart, Eaii of Murray, iUe^ti- 
mate son of King James, was now made r^ent 
for her infant son. 

By escainng into England Mary Stuart had 
but fallen from the &ying pan into the fire. 
Queen Elizabeth, still smarting from her coup's 
former dium to the English tiirone, decided ihaX 
she must investigate certain chaiges that Mary 
had conspired with Bothwell to assassinate her 
second husband, Damley — charges that bad been 
made by the Earl of Mmray, who, of course, 
wi^ed to retun her throne. As proofs of her 
guilt, Miirray placed before a commission of 
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inquiry a sUver casket alleged to have been ffveu 
to Maiy by her first husband, the young King «f 
France, and to have been later given by her to 
BothweU. It contained love letters and sonnets 
said to have been written in her own hand to 
that lend; also two papas, one in her own hand 
and one subscribed by her. 

These letters, if genuine, contained incontest- 
able proofs of a criminal correspondence between 
Mary and Bothwell, of her consent to Damley'a 
murder and of her concurrence in Bothwell's 
pbt to kidni^ her and carry her off. Claiming 
Hob evidraice to have been forged. Maty instructed 
her conunifitionerB to ignore it. And since then 
Great Britain has been divided into two camps, 
those believing that she wrote the celebrated 
"casket letters" and those believing them to 
have been fpurious. Although these letters bad 
enjoined Bothwell to bum them, he had — 'twas 
allied — foolishly committed them to the custody 
of the deputy governor of Edinburgh Castle, who, 
in revenge for a later slight, had allowed one of 
Murray's henchmen to intercept them. 

By tbosb who have believed Mary guilty it 
h w been argued that her evil half-broUier, 
Murray, would not have staked his sueoees on 
forgeriee destined to pass muster before many 
shiewd investigators; that the verbodt^ of the 
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letters proved their genuineness; that they con- 
tained particulaiB which nobody else would have 
thou^t to invent; that they detailed a oonveraa* 
tion betweoQ Mary and the murdered Ejng that . 
was afterward recalled by a gentleman aa havii^ 
been related to him by the King, and that the 
Duke of Norfolk was fully convinced of her guilt. - 

On the other hand, it seemed absurd that any 
one so shrewd as Mary Stuart should have con- . 
fided such indiscretions to paper; that any one 
BO wily as Bothwell should have preserved incrim- 
iwj ^ ti n g evidence against himself, and that the 
Duke of Norfolk, if convinced of her liaving 
murdered her second husband, would have later 
80 zealously tried to become her fourth consort. 
Furthermore, investigation of charters and deeds 
ragned by Queen Mary showed that she was not 
in the places mentioned in the famous letters on 
the days assigned therein. 

Moreover, Mary was a clever poet, and the 
sonnets credited to her were crude and inelegant. 
She was a woman of refinement — ^who conducted 
even her amours as a lady — and the letters 
attributed to her were to the last degree indecent 
as well as written in a crude style to which she 
never could have descended. 

lAter the casket lettois mysterioudy dis- 
appeared. Some siud that they were destroyed 
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by friends of her son, the boy King JameSf that 
every evidence of his mother's supposed iadis- 
oretioQs might be erased. 

Whether genuine or not, the "casket letters 
certsinly helped to pave Queen Mary's way to the 
scaffold. 

The truth concerning them will ever r^mun 
buried in the black heart of the mysterious past. 

The Mystery of Bmpresa Catherine I 
Early in the eighteenth century an illiterate 
giri witit the figure and bearing of a peasant, but 
a good nature and charm that made her irrefflstible 
to men, resided in the home of Prince Menshikoff, 
the favorite of Czar Peter the Great. 

The Czar, visiting the Prince in 1703, met this 
mysterious creature, fell despeartely in love with 
her at first oght and took her from his subject. 
Martha — ^for such was her name — soon became 
so indispensable to the ruler of her land that he 
found it a torment to be separated from her, and 
henceforth throughout his life she was his insepar 
rable companion, even dtuing his military cam- 
pugns. She shared the perils and hardships of 
bis various wars, calmed the wild outbrealis of his 
savage temper, and during his Caspian camptugns 
she was obliged to shear off her beautiful hair 
that she might endiu% the fierce rays of the sun 
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while in the fidd with him. During his dis- 
astrous ctunpai^ in Turkey, when he faced the 
alternative of starving on the banks of the Pnith 
or of ignominiouBly surrendering his army, Martha 
cleverly saved him by bribing the Turkish Grand 
Vizier with her jewels. 

For his sake she adopted the Greek Catholic 
faith, and with it the name Catherine Alexievna. 
Two years after she had borne him a daughter— 
which, in her honor, he named Catherine — the 
Czar privately married her, whereafter she pre- 
sented him with another daughter, Anna (later 
the Duchess of Holstein-Gottorp, mother of 
Peter III), and in 1709 a third child, Elizabeth, 
who lived to be Empress of Rusda. 

Although secretly married to Catherine, Petrar 
the Great already had a lawful wife, the Czarina 
Eudoxia. But he divorced his consort in 1711 
and afterward publicly acknowledged Catherine 
as his consort. In 1718 he declared her Empress 
and in 1722 proclaimed her his succeesor to the 
throne — to the exclusion of the little Grand Duke 
Peter, his six-yeaiHild son by his divorced wife. 
As Emprras-coDSort, Peter had Catherine crowned 
at Moscow in 1724, her crown worn during the 
ceremony being studded with 2564 precioiis 
stones and surmoimted by a ruby, as large as a 
pigeon's e^ supporting a cross of brilliants. 
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On the ere of her coronation she was threatened 
with ruin by suspicions of an intrigue between her 
and hiv gentleman-of-the-bedchamber, William 
Moens. Although believing hor to be innocent, 
Peter had Mooos' head lopped off and placed in 
her apaiiment preserved in a jar of alcohol, where 
it might warn her of the fate that would befall 
any of his future rivals. At the same time Moens' 
aster was cruelly flowed and his two sons sent 
away to Persia. When shown the head of her 
alleged cavalier, Catherine asserted calmly: 

"What s pity the people of the court are so 
corrupt I" 

Whether Catherine was guilty or innocent of 
this intrigue historians have never been able to 
agree, but in ^ite of the scandal she strengthened 
her podtlott with Peter to the extent of not only 
gaining her crown, but of having him reinstate in 
his favor her former lover, Menshikoff, in whose 
house he had met her. The Czar expired in her 
arms during January, 1725, and the fact that she 
kept his death secret until after securing her suc- 
cesaon to the throne gave rise to suspicions that 
she had poisoned him; but the Archbishop of 
Pskov declared under oath to the people and to 
the army that Peter upon his death bed had 
deE^nated Catherine as his successor. So the 
peof^ of Russia gave their alle^^ce to the first 
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Empress who had ever ruled over them. Selecting 
Menshikoff as her chief adviser, she entered upon 
a reign which, at the end of two yean, was cut 
short by death, due to her intemperate habits. 

Who Catherine I was she herself, perhaps, 
never knew. Her mother was \mdoubtedly a 
serf, but as to the identity of her father there are 
several theories. One is that he was a Baltic 
nobleman, Colonel Rosen; another that he was a 
small CathoUo yeoman of Lithusaiati stock, Samuel 
Skovionsky, who died of the plague while she was a 
baby. According to a third account, she was the 
daughter c^ a Swedish quart^master, John 
Babe. 

Perhaps not even her mother knew which of 
these theories was correct. At any rate, the 
ichild was left an orpbaD in the village of Lavonia, 
where she was taken care of first by the sext(m of 
the place and later by a Protestant clergymai^ 
named Gluck, superintendent of Marienburg, who 
educated h^ with his children, but whose wife 
endeav<»ed to rid herself of Martha by marrying 
her off to a Swedish dragoon, one Johan. 

After the captive of Marienburg Martha and 
Johan became forever separated, and, with the 
family of Parson Gluck, she was made a captive 
by a Russian general, who, although he treated 
the old clergyman kindly, retained all the women 
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of bJB household. At the distribution of the 
spoils be allotted Martha, then a girl of seventeoi, 
to Gaieral Bauer, whose mistress she renuuned 
until ceded to Prince Menshikoff. 

Such was the history of the most enigmatical 
woman who ever sat upon a European throne. 

Marie Antoinette and the Diamond Necklace 
The Cardinal de Rohan, Grand Almoner of 
France, lived in morbid dread of Queen Marie 
Antoinette's disfavor. His troubles had begun 
when that hapless Queen cmce mercilessly snubbed 
him at court and he was willing to pay any price 
for restoration to her favor. His plight was one 
which naturally opened up a fertile field for 
blackmailers and that class of adventurers who 
take advantage of persons in trouble. Cagliostro, 
ttte celebrated magician, in return for a substantial 
fee, assured the Cardinal that he had used his 
mystic powers to regain the Queen's good will. 
Another agent employed by de Rohan to obtain 
her Majesty's forgiveness was the Coimtess de la 
Motte, a cou^ of the King. Coming to him 
with the claim that she could effect a reconcilia- 
tion, the Countess had obtained various sums of 
money from the Cardinal for that purpose. 

The late IQng, the dissolute Louis XV, had 
ordered for bis mistress, the Countess Du Barry, 
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a diamond necklace, valued at a thurd of a million 
dollars, but had died before it had been finished 
by the jewelers. It later changed hands several 
times and eventually fell into the possession of a 
firm of Paris jewelers, who, about the time of the 
Cardinal's employment of the Countess de la 
Motte, were attempting to sell it to tiie Queen. 
But Maiie Antoinette rejected it, stating that it 
was ugly and not to her taste. While the jewelers 
were nundng their disappointment the Countess 
de la Motte entered their establishment and in- 
formed them that Marie Antoinette really wanted 
the diamond necklace very badly and hesitated 
to take it openly because she feared that the pur- 
chase would further embitter the common people, 
who -weK already railing against her extravagance. 
The Countess, according to her story, had been 
appointed as the Queen's secret agent to negotiate 
the purchase and, leaving the jeweler's shop, she 
went straightway to Cardinal de Rohan, telling 
him the same story and assuring >iiTn that his 
favor with the Queen would surely be restOTed if 
he would covertly arrange to order the necklace 
for her, it being agreed that Marie Antoinette 
should remit for it in four quarterly payments. 
The Cardinal jumped at the opportunity, and in 
his presence the jewelers delivered the necklace 
to the Countess, who turned it over to a man who, 
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the CardinAl was given to imdentand, was a 
secret messenger from the Queen. 

The Cardinal was soon afterward shown by the 
Countess a number of letters alleged to be from the 
Queen and greatly complimenting him. Shortfy 
afterward, the Countess delighted him greatly 
by stating that the Queen desired to meet him 
secretly in a grove on a certain night. The 
Cardinal proceeded to the place mentioned and 
there met a heavily cloaked figure, who pre- 
sented him with a rose and whiq>ered: 
"You may hope that the past is forgotten." 
But in spite of all this evidence tliat the Countess 
had, in truth, bought for him the Queen's favor 
with the generous funds that he had given to her, 
de Rohan's tztnibles now began to multq)ly. He 
arudously awaited the Queen's appearance, wear- 
ing the necklace, but noted with alarm that die 
never adorned herself with it. Nor did she relax 
her cold demeanor toward him at oourt; nor 
were his fortunes advanced in any way. Woreb 
of all, the promised quarter^ remittanoee far tbe 
diamond necklace were not forthcoming from her 
majesty. Entering the palace chapel one mom- 
iog, clothed in his full r^alia, ami prepared to say 
high mass, Rohan was apjurehended by the King. 
It appwied that the jewelers, tired of waiting tot 
their money, bad commenced to dun the Queen 
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directly, and that she had referred the bill to the 
King, protesting her iterance of the charge. 
The Cardinal made a clean breast of the whole 
matter to the King, and Marie Antoinette hearing 
the confesdon, flew into a rage, brandir^ the 
Cardinal as a Bcoundrel. Poor de Rohan, realizing 
that he had been duped by Bomeone, offered to 
pay for the necklace out of his own pocket, but the 
Queen demanded his arrest, and the Tfing signed 
the warrant. 

His trial before Pariiament lasted for nine 
months and stirred all France. The revdations 
of court intrigue and extravagance which it 
brought forth hastened the Reign of Terror. 
Those who heard the evidence could never agree 
as to whether the Countess de la Motte was 
really the Queen's secret agent or merely an 
imposter; whether the letters complimenting de 
Rohan vr&e really from the Queen or skilful 
f Queries; wheth^ the man to whom the diamond 
neddaoe was ^ven was acting for the Countess or 
the Queen, and whether it was Marie Antoinette 
<a some one impersonating her who received the 
Cardinal in the grove at night. 

AACording to the Queen's witnesses she was, 
irithout her knowledge, inqwrsonated in the grove 
by a certain Mile. d'OIiva. 

The trial ended in the acquittal of de Rohan 
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and the public whipping of the Countess de la 
Motte, who was also branded and sent to prison 
for a brief term; but the fact that ihe was allowed - 
unusual luxuries in prison and that d'Oliva was 
allowed to go scot-free caused many to think that 
these two women were scapegoats. 

The truth as to the diamond necklace will ever 
remain one of the unfathomable riddles <^ the 
court of France. 

The Riddle of Empma Tav^Hsi 
A beautiful girl, tall, large-eyed and finely 
formed, entered the harem of the Chinese Emperor, 
Heden-Feng. Not only by her beauty but by 
her cleverness and charm she attracted the atten- 
tion of the Emperor's mother and of his firat wife, 
and as a result she beoune a favorite in the 
household. Soon she was promoted to the rank 
of fourth wife, and when the second wife died she 
took her place. 

Two years after entering the imperial harem, 
Tsu-Hd — f (ff such was her name — gave birth to a 
son, and as the Emperor's first wife was childless, 
this boy, at his father's death, five years later, 
succeeded to the throne. The first wife and Tsu- 
Hsi were made coregents for the boy Emperor 
and each was given the title of Dowager Empress, 
tile former being known theraf ter as the Empress 
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of the Eastran Palace and Tsu-Hsi as the Empreee 
of the Weetem Palace. 

The Empress of the Eastern Palace was a 
woman of quiet tastes and retiring disposition, 
interested mostly in literary pursuits and g^ted 
with no executive ability, while Tsu-Hsi had an 
active interest in politics and affairs — was made 
(^ the metal out of which stem and shrewd rulers 
are wrought. Being oppoates in disposition, the 
two empresses got along amicably and fost^«d 
for each other a sincere affection, which had not 
been diminshed when the Empress of the Eastern 
Palace died, in 1881. 

Tsu-Hsi suffered a terrible shock when her son, 
the young Emperor, succumbed to an ominously 
brief and m^terious illness. But, undaxmted by 
her great grief, she outwitted the manHftrinq by 
snatching from his cradle at midnight a three- 
year-old boy, Kwang-Hsu, first cousin of the dead 
Emperor, and by hurrying this infant into the 
council chamber, where she presented him as the 
new ruler of the empire. It is said that the man- 
darins protested, but that Tsu-Esi quelled thdr 
objections with blows &om a whip. She con- 
tinued her regency thereafter as foster-mother of 
the Emperor, who, to the day of his death, she is 
said to have spanked whenever be expressed his 
own opinions too emphatically. 
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The origin of Tsu-Hd has always been eAirouded 
in mystety as black as tiiat cloaking the indentity 
(^ Catherine I, of Russia. To efface all knowledge 
of her childhood she is sud to have forbidden its 
mention. Members of her court when asked as 
to het pedigree and childhood always made one 
answer, "We never discuss the early history of 
her Majeety." 

One stoiy was that Tsu-Hsi was the daughter of 
a lieutenant-general of the Manchu forces, who 
was a member of the hif^est Manchu nobility 
and &a.t when in her late teens she had altered 
the imperial palace, not as a concubine, but as a 
noble guest of the th«i Dowager Empress. 
According to another account she was the daughter 
(tf Chao, a small military official, afterward nused 
to the rank of duke, but finally beheaded for some 
military delinquency. Then there was a tradition 
that her father was a Tartar general, who died at 
his post on the River Yang Tze, leaving an indigent 
widow and two daughters. The widow is said to 
have been on her way to Pekin, bearing his co£Bn 
in a motiming boat decorated with the custcmiary 
bhje and white lanterns, when, on reaching Han- - 
kow, she suddenly foimd herself without fimds. 
According to this story the servante of a local 
(^cial mistook her boat for that of the gpvemat 
of the province and left upon it rich gifts of gold 
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and viands. The widow in gratitude for the sup- 
posed tribute to herself then gave her elder 
daughter to the local official as a gift and pro- 
ceeded to Peldn with the younger ^1, Wehonala, 
whom she presented as a candidate for the 
imperial harem, and who, on being accepted by 
the Emperor, was ^ven the name Tsu-Hsi. 

Still another rumor has it that tins most 
remarkable prodigy of the Mongol race was bom 
a slave ffrl of low origin and was taken from her 
native hut on a narrow street inside the eastern 
gate of Fekin, to be sold in the south of China, 
where she was found by an official of the court 
and brought to the palace as one of the sixty 
concubines of the imperial harem. Her parents 
are said to have been an itinerant Tartar and a 
Shanghai dancing girl, and some would have It 
that they sold her to a Chinese soldier, who had 
passed her on to a Manchu mandarin. Some say 
that during the time when shb was a slave girl she 
became acquainted with Li Hung Chang, then in 
humble position, and that during this friendship 
ndther fostered the hope that they would one day 
meet in the imperial palace at Pekin, each weighed 
down with wealth and power. 

The fact that Tsu^Hai's feet were never bound 
is evidence that she was of humble birth. 

The ending of Tsu-Hsi's life was quite as mys- 
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terious as ite b^pnning. On November 3, 1908, 
when she celebrated her seventy-fourth birthday, 
she was noticed to be in perfect health; hence 
the court was naturally surprised to hear less 
than a fortnight kter that she had died. At 
the same time the announcement was made that 
her prot£g€, the Emperor, had died the day before. 
Later evidence indicated that he bad given up the 
ghost some days previously, but that the fact 
had been suppressed. The cause of Tsu-Hsi's 
sudden death and the motive for concealing that 
of the Emperor are still ba£Bing mj'Bteries. 



CHAPTER in 

Unsolved Riddles of Four Kings 

Don St^MsUan, the Vaniehed King 

WHAT is fear?" the young King, Don 
Sebastian of Portugal, used to ask his 
courtiers. 
It is related that this lion-hearted prince 
"loved all kinds of danger," that during bloody 
battles he would run under ihe guns of his own 
forts, and that in open boata he would venture 
out in tempests that caused his shipmates to 
quake with terror. He was a reckless horseman 
who, by the pressure of his knees, "could nuke a 
powerful horse tremble and sweat." He was also a 
skilful swordsman. Fat^e was a stranger to him. 
Swashbuckling hero that he was, he had yet a 
feminine face, with delicate features and the com- 
plexion of a girl. His hair was reddish gold and 
his eye a violet blue. No Prince Charming that 
ever haunted maiden's dreams was bravs, bolder 
or fiurer to look upoa than tins royal youth, and 
yet it is recorded that he had little time or inclina- 
tion for affairs of the heart. When he paid court 
to the Infanta Isabella of Spain he was "as cold 
as a wooa*, aa he was ardent as a warrior." 

(67) 
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When crowned he was hailed as "another 
Alexander." He was the pt^nilar idol of the 
Portuguese people, many of whom, even to this 
day, worship him as a demigod. 

Sebastian had been bom in 1564 to Prince John 
and the Princess Juana, who was a daughter of 
the Emperor Charles V, but his father, not living 
to succeed to the throne of Portugal, Sebastian, 
when an infant of three, took the scepter lud down 
by his grandfather, John m. The tutor who 
schooled ■ his mind was a Jesuit priest, which 
accounts for the fact that when he was in his 
inime he got into his royal head the idea of reviving 
the Crusades. So he set about to reclaim the 
Holy Land from the Infidel, and, incidentally, to 
conquer Morocco. Against the advice of all the 
wise beads of his domain he recruited an army of 
18,000 men, which, together with 6,000 camp 
foUowOB, embarked in 800 ships and landed on 
the shores of Morocco in 1578. It was a military 
e:q>edition de luxe. Sebastian carried with him 
ev^y luxuiy that the heart could desire and the 
appetites crave. There were lists for jousts, a 
crown which was to be put upon his head when he 
became King of Morocco and a coterie of poets 
irtio were to sing his praises when be should be 
dievated to the Moroccan throne. 

When his army landed therein Morocco was in 
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the midBt of dv2 war. Sultan Muley was dia- 
puting his throne with his nephew Mohammed, and 
Sebastian C(mcdved the idea of joinii^ forces 
with the latter, who promised him the aid of four 
hundred horsemen. Thus resulted what is known 
in history as "The Battle of the Three Kings," 
which ended in the disappearance of all of those 
monarchs from history. 

Sebastian did not show good generalship in tiiis 
adventure. After landing he loitered to enjoy a 
bunt for big game, and thus allowed the blood of 
his warriors to oool and the enemy to outwit him. 
When the fight b^an he foimd his 18,000 soldiers 
opposed by three times as many Moors, and he 
was ignominioualy defeated. This battle was 
the on^ one in history in which an army was 
generaled and led to victory by a dead man. 
Sultan Muley, upon receiving a mortal wound, 
fell back upon his litter, ordered the curtain drawn, 
and cautioned one of his generals to have his 
corpse borne forward witiiout revealing his death, 
which was done. Then the general pretended to 
take his commands from the dead Sultan, inside 
the litter, thus maintaining the confidence of his 
troops, who tsv^pt the forces of Don Sebastian and 
Mohammed befme them. While retreating across 
the river Mohammed suffered a less glorious death 
by drowning and Don Sebastian vanished from 
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the face of tike earth, tiius leaving behind him one 
of the great disappeanmce mysteries of history. 
There were many conflicting theories account- 
ing for his fate. One was that after his d^eat his 
corpse, bleeding from seven womids, was found 
naked upon the battle-field, taken to Fez and 
buried, but later returned to Emope and entombed 
in tbe Convent cd Belen. Others said that he was 
captured during a brave onslat^^t and taken 
primaer, but Tecaptul*ed by one of his own generals 
from whose camp he escaped beyond the Moorish 
lines to some place from which he never returned. 
No one ever saw him killed, and it seems certain 
that had he lain among the dead his luxurious 
accoutrements would have attracted attention. 
One persistent stoiy was that, accompanied by a 
band of brother fugitives, be reached Arzilla. 
At home Don Sebastian's subjects refused to 
believe tlmt he had sufFered death, and there was 
a ]»rophecy current among them that he would one 
day return to deliver them out of thdr difficulties; 
this in spite of the fact that his unde, Cardinal 
Henry, bad been placed upon the throne as his 



Six years after Henry's coronation it was 
announced that Sdbastian had been discovered 
in ^>aln, but the rumor was alleged to have been 
drculated in the interests of an impostor, the son 
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of an ignorant potter, who for his pains was 
sent to the galleys for life, although he later escaped 
to Paris, where he masqueraded as the Duke of 
Normandy. Less fortunate were three others who 
proclaimed themselvefl the vanished monarch. 
They were delivered to the executioner, who 
performed his duty with gruesome variations. 

But for generations the Portuguese pt^nilace 
continued to believe that thdr "hidden kii^" 
would return, and even in 1807, during the French 
mvaaon of Portugal, these Sebastianista, as they 
were called, were distributing literature bearing the 
prophecy that their worshiped hero was about to 
come out of hidii^ and destroy N^wleon. Portu- 
guese emigrants to the New World carried this 
tradition with them, and as late as 1838 there 
occurred in Brazil a Sebaetianist inauirection, 
fomented by those who etill held to the hope that 
the King who had disappeared two hundred and 
sixty years before was to return in a ship, which 
was watched f ot by many superstitaous people, 
lining the seacoast. 

The Mystery of Emperor Frederick 

During the year that elapsed between the spring 

of 1887 and the spring of 1888, Xbe imperial court 

of Beriin was the scene of mysterious happenings 

which have since kept tiie whcde world gueaaiiig. 
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WSBam the Great, the firat Eknperor of the 
lederated Gcnnan itates, was dowly dying. 
' Hie heir to the throne, the Crown Prince Fred- 
crick, was by an odds the most popular man in 
the ranpire. In the Franco-Fnudan War he had 
been a great hero, worshiped by his solcOers, who 
had affectiraiately dubbed him "Unser (Our) 
Ftitz." At the outbreak of that war, when the 
loyalty of the south German r^pments was in 
doubt because of their bitter ammoaity agtunst 
Pruasia, "Unser Fritz" was choaeai for Hnar com- 
mand because it was realized tiiat he was the only 
power in the oninre who could infuse them with 
enough patriotism to fight. That he was successful 
is proved by the fact that with these r^pments he 
took Sedan and made a prisoner of Napoleon III. 

One of Frederick's biographers, describing his 
magnetism says; 

"Troops commanded by him in person became 
virtually invincible, for every soldier in the ranks 
was 1^ the sight of this princely leader stirred to 
deeds of courage and daring. Even the greatest 
ooward became a hero when he felt the kindly eye 
id Frederick the Noble upon him." 

like most really strong rulers, Crown Prince 
Frederick was democratic. Yet, in person he was 
far more iminessive than even his father, 'William 
I. Between him and his father there was an 
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eetrangexnent, as there was also between him and 
his son, the lately deposed Kaiser. The old 
Emperor regarded Frederick as too liberal in his 
views, and Prince Bismarck, the Iron Chancellor, 
shared this opinion of the Crown Prince. 

A dozen years before the Flranco-Prussian War 
Frederick had married Queoa Victoria's eldest 
daughter, the Princess Victoria. The Princess 
had become impopular with the German people. 
Her eldest child, the last Kaiser, who was 
destined to be dethroned by America and the 
Allies, early developed a bumptioitsneaa which 
alienated him from his father, himself the most 
miaffected and natural of men. Because Fred- 
erick had sought to keep his conceited son in tito 
backgroimd until he could be cured of his vanitiy 
the latter never forgave these paternal efforts to 
suppress what he considered as God-^ven clever- 
ness and genius. Indeed, young William, when 
only the heir presumptive, accused his father of 
being jealous of his own extraordinaiy taloits. 

This breach between the Crown Prince and his 
son, Prince William, widened early in 18S7, when 
it was whispered throughout Europe that the 
former was sufEering from cancer of the throat. 
As a matter of fact, following a severe cold, 
Frederick had developed in his throat a growth 
which waa tiu cause of serious sdentifie eon- 
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flboot Imn Attimc eonrt faetioD, vlnA bed tlie 
madaatf to pnipoee thet the affieted Fkaee 
Frederic* dflim to the cTon be Kfc aade becnne 
ft vovU be onwliolesanie to the state cf the 
«iiq^ to have iqion the throoe a niler afflieted 
with an inetmble mala^. Attl^wi^ he tealued 
that ha Cather, the old EnqieTcr VHIiam. waa 
sear unto death, Fredoi^ is aaid to have agned 
a (onnal jrfedge that be would abdicate his daims 
to the timne m faror ol his BOD, should it be proved 
that hif malady waa incorable. 

On healing of this abdicatkn, Fredmck's 
En^ish wife, the Crown PrincesB, became lu^y 
indignant, as justly she mi^t be. 13xx hud)and 
was signing away not only his but her own posoble 
proqwcta of wearing a monarch's crown. Her 
mother, Queen ^^ctoria, backed her up in her 
insirtence upon her ri^^ts. So, to contravert her 
son's effOTts to prove that his father was dying 
of canoer, the Crown Princess sent to England for 
that country's most eminent throat specialist, 
Dr. Morell Mackenzie. 

All Europe awuted the diagnoas of this great 
■avant. He clipped out a portion of Prince 
Frederick's throat tissue and sent it for analysis 
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to the noted ProfesBor Virchow. Virchow an- 
nounced that the tissue contained no indications 
of cancer, and this pronouncement proved a great 
disappointment to the partisans of Prince William. 
They immediately accused Doctor Mackenzie of 
having -fraudulently clipped from an unafflicted 
portion of the Crown Prince's throat the tissue 
which had been used for the analysis, and Queen 
Victoria replied to this accusation from her grand- 
son's followers by immediately knighting Doctor 
Mackenzie. Partisans of the Crown Princess now 
recommended that Frederick be taken out of Ger- 
many to escape the machinations of his Gennan 
physicianswho had been engaged to hasten his end. 

Frederick waa hmried to England and to San 
Remo. It was said that young William had 
become absolutely estranged from both his father 
and mother, and rumor also had it that Doctor 
Mack^me, at the request of the British royal 
family, was subjecting Frederick to terrible 
tortures that he might outlive his aged father, if 
only for a few days. 

It was a neck-and-neck race against the Grim 
Reaper. "Unser Fritz" won. On March 9, 
1898, when Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosae gave 
up the ghost, his dying son was doctored up with 
stimulants, hurried to Berlin and crowned. He 
occupied the throne just nmety-nine days. 
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What really happened durii^ those dramatio 
months fffevioua to his succession will never be 
knovn. But the subsequent career of ^mhelm II 
proved that he would have fostered no scruple 
against the blackest intrigue, even at the ei^tense 
of his own father. 

The Faie c$ King Ludmg 
"The handsomest mftTi in Europe." 
Thus was Ludwig of Bavaria acclaimed when, 
at the 1^ of eighteen, he ascended his throne. 
A Huahmg figure, he was popular with his people. 
He was known as a young man of deep intellect 
and had a decided geniiu for music and architect- 
ure. When, following the Franco-Prussian War, 
the German states united in the oob empire, 
which the criuunal ambitions of \miiam II was 
to ruin, it was the eloquent young Ludwig who 
made the address offering William of Prussia the 
imperial crown. It was Ludwig also who became 
the chaiiq}iou of the great composer, Wagner, 
when be was being hounded through Europe and 
branded as an anarchist, and W^ner, as a return 
for the young king's favor, depicted that ruler aa 
Pandfal in bis great opera of that title. 

But Ludwig had not long enjoyed his teign 
when evidences of hereditary insanity began to 
show themadvea in his behavuff. He became 
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Buiprirangly extravagant, borrowing millions of 
dolluB with which to build new castlea and palacea. 
Among those who made him such loans were Queen 
Isabella of Spun and the Ehedive of Egypt. He 
sent emissariea also to the rulers of Austria- 
Hungary, Brazil, Persia and Sweden, attempting 
to borrow large sums &om them. He surrounded 
himself with a luxury th&t almost b^;ars descrip- 
tioD. At the door of his private apartments was 
a solid diver, fruit-laden palm tree, eight feet 
high, under which crouched the effigy of a horrible 
dragon. 

Ludwig acquired a morbid hcnror of daylight. 
After wandering about all night he would retire 
at daybreak to an artificially darkened apartment 
and there remun in bed until five in the afternoon. 
The ceilings ot his bedchambers were painted dark 
blue and studded with ineces of glass cut to 
r^nvsent the moon and stars. Artificial palm 
trees shaded his bed and the apartment was 
cooled by an artificial waterfall. During the night 
his castle, Neuschwannstein, was lighted by eight 
thousand wax candles, kept burning at a nightly 
cost of more tiian one thousand dollars. Thus the 
ancestral taint of insanity in the royal family 
be^n to manifest itself, and it was recalled that 
Ludw^ had had a maniacal outburst at the age 
(tf twelve, when he was once interrupted in the 
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aet ot gradually strangling his young brother 
Otto, who was to succeed him on the throne, and 
who also was to become incurably insane. 

^ng Ludwig's chief monomania concerned 
Louis XIV of France, on the anniversary of whoee 
birth each year he would sit down to dinner with 
a marble bust of the "Grande Monarque." To this 
piece of sculpture be would make extravagant 
toasts and speeches. During these celebrations he 
would dress as Louis the Grand himself. One 
of the rules of his castle was that every one pasdng 
the portrait of Queen Marie Antoinette should 
prostrate himself before it, and, to such a height 
rose his delirium of grandeur, Uiat he required 
all servants wiutii^ on him at table to hand him 
his food while on their knees and without daring 
to look up at him on pain of being kicked or 
having their ears boxed. 

Conceiving the idea of selling Bavaria and pur- 
chaedng a kingdom where his reign might be 
absolute, Ludwig dispatched the <£rectar of the 
Bavarian archives, Doctor Loehr, to the Canary 
lalacds, Greek Archipelago, Crete, Cyprus and 
the Levant in search of a stronghold where his 
majesty's sway might be imrestrained during the 
reminder of his life; and the xmfortunate Doctor 
Loehr had to go about on this qiuxotic misdon or 
suffer ruin. 
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By Ludwig's comnumd operas and plays ven 
produced in certun theatere, and when the curtFain 
went up the house would be found empty and dark, 
Qie king having forbidden any one but himself to 
enter; and he would hide somewhere in the 
shadows, the players never knowing where. 
Once he became very mad on the subject of 
"Lohengrin," and sailed about the royal lake 
garbed as that character of whom he was the 
prototype. At another time one of his ministers, 
making an official call at the castle, found the 
king in his robes of state with his crown cocked 
over one ear, playing blind-man's buff witii a 
group of stable boys. Complaining of terrible 
pains in his head, Ludwig at times wore a gutta- 
percha cap, which he had filled with ice. 

Early in 1886 this mad monarch became so 
troublesome that his ministers had to depose 
him and place him under restraint in chai^ of a 
physician. Doctor Gudden. Castle Bei^ on 
Stambeg Lake, was converted into a private 
insane asylum for his majesty. Shortly after 
bdng taken there, on June 13, 1886, the mad long's 
attendants were horrified to find floating in dif- 
ferent parts of the lake the corpses of King 
Ludwig and his physician. How they met 
their death is a mystery which still vexea 
Europe. 
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The Meyerling Tragedy 

AU of tiie hopes of Fraiu-Joeef , the late Emperor 
ot Austiia-Himgary, were centoed in his only 
son, the Crown Prince Rudolf. This promiang 
young man was mairied to the Frincees St^hanie, 
daughter of Leopold II, late King of the Belgians, 
but the union was unhappy. Rudolf was of a 
lively diq>odtion, care-free, dashing, and fond of 
adventure, while his wife was moody, sullen and 
jealous. Thus were supplied two points of the 
"eternal triangle." The woman in the case was 
the beautiful young Baroness, Maria Vetsera. 

For some time Princess Stepbanie bad wished 
a divorce, and Rudolf was willing to supply her 
with all the necessary legal grounds, but his stern 
father, the Emperor, forbade such collusion. 
Rudolf, like his cousin, the Grand Duke Johann 
Salvator,* offered to relinquish all of his honors for 
the woman he loved — to give up his rights to the 
throne if he could but wed Marie Vetsera. 

Rudolf arranged a gay house party late in Jan- 
uary, 18S9. The scene was the castle of Meyeov 
ling, twelve miles from Vienna. His beloved 
Marie was one of the guests. On the morning of 
January 30th, one of Rudolf's servants entered his 
bed-chamber and beheld a scene which turned his 
blood cold. Before him the sole hdr to the 

*8m pace 227. 
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thnme of Axistrut-Hungary lay dead. At first it 
was ffma out that the young Crown Frince during 
the night had died of apople:^, but aa he was only 
thirty and possessed of a magnificent physique, 
this Btoiy was not credited by medical men, and 
the suspicion became broadcast that the public 
was being deceived by the court bulletins. Later 
there was issued an announcement that Rudolf 
had committed suicide, and great excitement 
resulted. But a third shock was in store for the 
subjects of Franz-Josef. There gradually leaked 
out the fact that the cor;»e of Baroness Marie 
Vetsera had been found with that of the Crown 
Frince. 

Then followed a long list of conflicting thearies 
as to the cause of the Meyerling tragedy. Accord- 
ing to one story Rudolf, during the gay bouse party 
at the castle, had told the Baroness of his father's 
refusal to allow his divorce, and that she, unwilling 
to live without him, had killed herself. Some say 
that she left a note, beseeching him to follow her 
into eternity, and that upon Pnding ttus he hM 
covered her corpse with a pall of flowers, had hun 
upon the floor bedde her couch and blown out his 
brains with an army pistol. 

AcccH'ding to a further theory, the lovers, as 
soffli as they discovered their maniage to be 
hopeless, had entered upon a suicide pact, that 
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Ruddf agreed to shoot the Banmeas between the 
dioulder blades, and that he left a note es;)lainmg 
that he had placed the buUet where it "would 
not mar her beauty." 

It was asserted in some quartera that Marie had 
a fiano^ whom she had promised to jilt for Rudolf, 
that tiiis nobleman was present at the house 
party, that Rudolf in a fit of jealousy over her 
attentions to his rival had shot her, that her other 
suitor had brained Rudolf with a chur, and that 
the Crown Prince's servants had later Idlled his 
fiayer. There was another story that Marie 
herself had shot Rudolf and had then taken 
poison. And it was further related that the 
Crown Prince while hunting had been shot by a 
peasant whom he had once subjected to cruelty, 
whereupon the Baroness Marie, upon seeii^ his 
corpse brought back to the castle, had committed 
suicide &om grief. 

Some time after the tragedy, a New York 
newspaper published evidence purporting to prove 
that Rudolf and his beloved Marie were living in 
volimtary exile in America under assumed names, 
and other newspapers have from time to time 
hinted that the story of the Meyerling tragedy 
had been a hoax designed to cover up a scandal 
and liable ^itn to lose hitttsftlf in foreign lands. 
Several times in recent years persons have 
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asserted that they had seen Rudolf in various parts 
of America. An authoritative encyclopedia re- 
cords its skepticism of the official account of his 
death by stating that he was "believed" to have 
taken bis own life. 

After Rudolfs mysterious death the right of 
succession to the throne of Austria-Hungary fell 
' to the Emperor's brother, Charles Louis. But, 
sharing the proverbial " Hapeburg luck," so long a 
synonym for tragedy, the latter died, leaving 
the succeeaon to his son, Archduke Francis 
Ferdinand. 

Indeed, throughout his Iraig reign, Frans 
Josef was a man of sorrows. Shortly after his 
coronation had come his imhappy marriage with 
the Princess Elizabeth of Bavaria; their mysteri- 
ous quarrel, her flight, and their eight years of 
separation; then the execution of Franz Josefs 
brother, the Emperor Maximilian, of Mexico; 
and on top of the terrible Meyerling tragedy came 
the nqrsterioua disappearance of Franz Joeef s 
nephew, Grand Duke Johann Salvator; the 
disgrace and banishment of the Emperor's sole 
surviving brother, Louis ^ctor; the murder of 
Franz Josef's consort, the Empress Elizabeth, at 
Geneva, and finally the assassination of the heir 
to the throne, the Archduke Francis Ferdinand 
and the latter's morganatic wife, that crime 
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which \miiam II of Germany uaed as a pretext 
for starting the bloody European war. 

Fn)bably the truth that has lain hidden belund 
the Meyeriing tragedy ftmr more than a generation 
will never be uncovered. The world knows as 
little about it today as it did upon the moming c^ 
its oocurrencej 



CHAPTER nr 
Hidden Victims of Autocracy' 

The Man cf the Iron Mask 

UPON the raster of the grim Bastille was 
this entry: 
"On Thursday, the 18th of September. 
1698, at three o'clock of the afternoon, M. de Sunt- 
Mars, governor of the chateau of the Bastille, 
arrived for his first entrance into office, comii^ 
from his government of the islands <d Sfunte- 
Mai^erite, having brought with him in his fitter 
a former prisoner of his at Figneroi, whom he 
obliges to keep himself always masked, and whose 
name is not told." 

Instant death was the penalty the mysterious 
prisoner must pay should he ever reveal his face — 
this by royal command of Louis the Grand; he 
who boasted, "I am the Statel" 

It had been seventeen years since M. de Saint- 
Mars had left Pigneroi with his masked prisoner, 
who, meanwhile, had languished in the dungeons 
of Sainte-Maiguerite. So when that mysterious 
man arrived at the Bastille he had already endured 
his tortures through a period in which many a 
maker of histcny has lived his lifetime. 
■(76) 
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'Twas rumored that bis features had to be 
forever hidden because they bore a resemblance 
that was compromising to the grand monarch. 
He must have been a personage of great rank. 
Wa jailers were commanded to treat him always 
with that respect which was due to royalty alone. 
Even M. de Saint-Mars himself had to stand 
bareheaded when addreseiiiig his charge. 

The mask was of black velvet, another entry 
in the prison register stated. According to Vol- 
taire it had steel springs at the chin piece, allow- 
ing the wearer to eat without uncov^ing his face; 
but this detail is supposed to have been one of 
the fruits of Voltaire's vivid imagination. Yet 
its su^estion yielded up the name, "Man of 
the Iron Mask," by which the unfortimate 
sufferer has since been known to history and to 
fiction. 

He languished in the cruel Bastille five years 
two months and one day. Then his tortured soul 
went up to his Creator, reUeved of a hell of tor- 
ment known to have lasted for at least twenty- 
two years and which probably had covered a 
longer period of agony. It left behind no clue 
as to his identity or his antecedents. Only M. de 
Stunt-Mars and the grand monarch could tell; 
and their lips were sealed until the Black Ai^ 
delivered them out of the tortures which their 
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conBcience must have endured on their victim's 
account. 

For a dozen years after the masked prisoner had 
died not even M. de Saint-Mars' brothers in 
arms, who had helped to guard that wretched 
existence, dared to ask themselves who their 
prisoner might have been. Then Louis XIV went 
up for his final judgment after more than seventy 
years upon his throne, and men dared to gos^p 
behind cloeed doors. But the first published 
attempt to unravel the mystery was ventiu«d 
only after that cruel monarch had been molding 
in his tomb for a generation. This was in the 
anonymous "Memoirs" of an author supposed 
to have been an intriguing court belle. Accord' 
mg to this authority, the masked man had been 
the Due de Vermandois, natural son of Louis 
XIV by the beautiful Louise de la Valliere. Dur- 
ing an outburst of anger he had dared strike the 
Dauphin and had suffered a lifetime of torture 
for this attack upon the heir to the throne. 

Voltaire, in his "Century of Louis XVI," 
later presented another key to the mystery, of 
which he said: "It is without example, and, what 
is no lees strange, all historians have been ignorant 
of it." Shortly after 1661, when Cardinal Maza- 
rin died and Louia XIV took the government into 
his own hands, "a prisoner of greater than ordinary 
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stature, young and (A most handsome and noble 
form, was sent under strict secrecy to the island 
of Sainte-Marguerite," Voltaire went on to relate. ■ 
The kii^B minister, Louvois, went to see the 
prisoner on the island and spoke to him, stand- 
ing, with every Gogn of respect. Aoo<m!ling to 
this author, the prisoner was a half-brother 
of Louis XIV, the son U that monarch's 
mother, "Haughty" Anne of Austria, and of 
Mazarin. 

This disclosure was shortly followed by a 
pamphlet emphatically stating that this natural 
son of Anne and Mazarin had been put on the 
throne by Mazarin in substitution for the real 
Louis XrV; that the personage who for mcnv than 
seventy years enjoyed all of the prestige of "The 
Grand Monarch" was, therefore, a pseudo king, 
and that the unknown prisoner of the Bastille 
was the rightful ruler of France. According to a 
further theory that prisoner was a half-brother of 
Louis f^e Grand, but tus father was the English 
Duke of Buckingham, and not Cardinal Mazarin. 
Others have maintained that he was a twin 
brother of the grajid monarch and had been put 
away to avoid complications — the theory seized 
upon by Dumae for the plot of his novel, "The 
Man in the Iron Mask." 

Thete was once circulated a story that this man 
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dt mystery had been the rightful Louis XIV, that 
he had been mairied upon the island of Sainte- 
Marguerite to bis jailer's daughter and that there 
had bem bom to this union a son who was smug- 
ged over to Corsica, where his foster parents were 
amply told that he "came £rom good part," 
which assurance bnnslated into Italian gave him 
the name "Buonaparte." He was the grand- 
father of the great Napoleon, who tiius, in the 
third generation, came forward to avenge the 
ans of the fatiiersl 

That the Man of the Iron Mask was a person^e 
of less than royal blood has been maintained in 
more recent years; but these theories do not 
account for the fact that he was treated with the 
deference due only to blood royal. Some authori- 
ties claim that he was the French office, Bulonde, 
who had displeased his royal master during a 
military siege; others that he was M. de Marchlel, 
a French soldier of fortune who led a conspiracy 
for the assassination of Louis XIV; that he was 
Count Mattioli,* the Duke of Mantua's Minister 
of State, who left a disappearance mystery behind 
him, and that he was that human enigma, James 
de la Cloche, that son of Charles II of England, 
who dissolved into nothingness about the time 
that the Man of the Iron Mask appears to have 
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been placed in confinement at P^eita and whose 
Btrange Btory we will next relate. 

Jamea de la Cloche — The Near-King Who 
Vanithed 

When that Prince of Wales who became King 
Charles II of England was a lad barely eighteen 
he enjoyed a romuice upon the Isle of Jersey. 
Some authorities state that a secret moi^oatic 
marrii^ resulted, others that the aSasr was a 
mere adventure. Whatever ita status, a child 
resulted — a stm, who assumed the name James 
de la Cloche. There were persistent rumors that 
the lad's mother was Marguerite de Cartaret, 
who, with her brother. Sir George Cartaret, dwelt 
in the beautiful old Manoir de la Trinite, in the 
isle above mentioned. The young prince and his 
brotho', the Duke of York, were entertained 
there by Sir George, to whom Charles, when 
King, gave what is now our State of New Jers^, 
named in hon<n- of that Eden which had such a 
warm place in the royal memory. 

In any event, James de la Cloche is known to 
have been recognized by Charles II as his son. 
Bis Toyal father had bim educated in France and 
granted him a pension of £500 a year, which was 
to continue so long as he reanained a Protestant — 
ttus proviso bdng more on account of its political 
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effect than any strict aversion bome by the !^ng 
to the Catholic faith, for His Majesty was at 
heart a Romanist. 

In several letters Charles 11 ejqjreesed his pur- 
pose to one day publicly recognize his son. He 
further hinted that he might declare that youth 
his rightful heir to tiie throne, for Charles II and 
his Queen had no issue; and neither had the Duke 
of York, at that time. King Charles stipulated 
to James de la Cloche that he must not reveal his 
parentage until his reception should be openly 
made, but the young man disobeyed this com* 
mand by confiding in Queen Christina of Sweden, 
whom he met at Hamburg. Subsequently he pro- 
ceeded toRome bearingwithhimaletterwritten by 
Her Majesty in Latin and attesting that Charles 
U had privately acknowledged him to be his son. 

In Rome James de la Cloche chose to further 
disobey his royal sire and to forfeit his com- 
fortable pendon by joining the Jesuit order and 
by entering one of its monasteries when he was 
twenty-two years old. But King Charles, instead 
of seddng to punish his offsprii^ for this defiance, 
ather forgave him forthwith or affected so to do, 
for not long af toward he sent a secret message 
to Olivia, general of the Jesuits, confessing that 
his heart craved Catholicism and askit^ that the 
yoimg Jesuit, James de la Cloche, be sent to him 
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to instnict him in the faiUi. About the same 
time James received from his father a letter 
addresBing hiwi as: 

"Our Honored Son, the Prince Stuart, dwellii^ 
under the name of Signor de la Cloche." 

So, in the autumn <^ 1668, de la Cloche, in 
diaguise and under an assumed name, proceeded 
to London to see the King, bearii^ with him the 
belief that he might one day sit upon the British 
throne, should he see fit to leave the militant 
order of the Church of Rome. But King Charlee 
was not yet ready to accl^m him to the multi- 
tude as his son and heir. Instead he wished to 
make use <^ James as a secret messenger between 
bim and bis ally, the Pope. 

The message wiiicb de ta Cloche was to bear 
gave afismuncee to the Holy See that Charles II, 
his raster, Ducheea Henriette of Orleans, and Louis 
XIV of France had conspired to wage war against 
Holland and restore Roman Catholicism in 
England. 

In the month following that of bis return to 
England, James left London with this confidence, 
whoae betrayal would have wrecked his father's 
throne and his own chances of succession thereto. 
While proceeding back to Rome he became lost 
to history, and no one has since learned what 
D(tf him. 
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AU that has accounted for his fate after he 
took leave (^ his father, at the British court, has 
been mere theory and speculation. Some authori- 
ties believed tiiat he was murdered by some one 
who was jealoua over the royal favor shown to 
him while he was being entertained at court; 
o&ers that one of his servants assassinated him. 

Shortly after his strange disappearance there 
appeared at Naples a dissolute swindler and 
impostor, who masqueraded under the name of 
Giacopo Stuardo, and there was a story that this 
adventurer was de la Cloche. But inasmuch as 
tiiat young man was a pious youtii who had every 
reason to serve his masters well, who might look 
to the Weet for a throne, or to the East for ecclesi- 
astical hcmors, this theory was absurd. Another 
was that the adventurer Stuardo was not de la 
Cloche, after all, but the servant who had assas- 
sinated him and had proceeded for part of his 
journey under his dead master's name- 
Some have advanced the bdief that James de la 
Cloche was disposed of by no less a personage 
than his own royal sire; that while bearii^ back 
to Rome the news of the cooi^iracy to recatholi- 
cize England the young man had somewhere 
committed the indiB(»<etion of sharing this con- 
fidence with some (me, as he had confided hispar- 
ent^e to the Queen of Sweden. 
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According to this theory, Eii^ Charlea, on 
hearing of his son's betrayal of his confidence, 
trembled with the fear that the etory might get 
abroad, that the Protestants in England might 
again rise in their bloody wrath, and that his 
head, like his father's, might fall by the axe. 
Consequently he gave the alarm to his "great 
and good friend," Louis XIV, who had James 
de la Cloche arrested and placed in prison, where 
he became that myciteriouB personage, "The Man 
of the Iron Mask." 

But that is all speculation, and tiie world can 
as yet but giiess at the fate of this young man, 
who might have become King of England. 

The Lost Dauphin 

Hke fall of the guillotine upon the neck at 
Louis XVI made that hapless monarch's only 
son, the Dauphin Charles Louis, King of France. 

The child king was shut up in the prison of the 
Temple at the time of his father's execution. He 
was not yet dght years old and altogether at the 
mercy of his jailer, Simon, a member of the Con- 
sell Generale de la Seine, who bad orders from the 
Terrorists to teach the helpless lad indecent and 
profane language and to make a drunkard of him. 
After languishing in prison for three years the 
little King Louis XVII became lost to history. 
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His fate haa been one of the ephinx riddles of the 
ages. Every one sharing knowledge of it seems 
to have come to a tragic end. Simon, the jailer, 
had his head lof^ied off by the guillotine, leaving . 
the secret to his widow, Mme. Simon, who, by 
order of Kii% Louis XVIII, was seized imme- 
diately after the Bourixm restoration and impris- - 
oned in an insane asylum at Bictere until her 
death, fifteen years later. She had persisted in , 
asserting that the boy king had been carried off, 
and it ts diumed that her imprisonment was 
directly due to her knowledge of the lad's fate. 
The Abbe Dubois, rector of St. Marguerite's, 
was c<mmianded by Louis XVm to sign a decla- 
ration that the remains of the lost child had been 
interred in the cemetery of that church and on 
refusing to comply was poisoned to death. The 
Due de Berri, nephew of Louis XVIII, asserted 
that the boy king still lived, and after denouncing 
his royal tmcle as a usurper suffered assassination. 
In 1810 there appeared in Beriin a mysterious 
strange, who, in tiie upper part of his face, bore 
an aetonishing resemblance to Louis XVI and 
had the famous protruding chin characteristic of 
Marie Antoinette's family. CUuming to be the 
lost Dauphin, he correctly described secret hiding 
places in the interior of the Temple prison, 
where the boy king had been confined and 
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went into elaborate details conconing plots 
to rescue the royal child. Bearing upon these 
plots, he had letters, said to have been afterward 
identified as genuine. According to his story, 
he had been carried away from the Temple and 
another child had been substituted in his place; 
but this child having died, a second subsUtute, a 
deaf mute, was put in the secret hiding place in 
the garret of the Temple tower, which he de- 
scribed accurately. Being taken in charge by 
Bairas, a member of the Committee of Public 
Safety, who had overthrown the Terrorist Robes- 
pierre, he said that he had been held as a hostage 
that the revolutioniste might bring Louis XVIII 
to th^ feet. Then had come the reign of Napo- 
leon, who had kept him a prisoner many years, 
part of the Ume in a donjon at Vmcennes. loktec 
he had been taken to the Vendee and then to 
Italy, where Popes Pius VI and Phis VII had 
jffotected him. 

In support of this mysterious man's story, it 
has been claimed that Empress Josephine, widow 
of Napoleon, on the day beftnv her death, told 
Emperor Alexander of Russia that tiie lost 
Dauphin was still alive and that Louis XVIII was 
therefore an usurper. Tis said that when 
IjOuis XVIII attempted to publicly "commemo- 
rate the Dauphm's death" Pius VII forbade him. 
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AocordiDg to the stKxy of thia man who 
claimed to be the lost Dauphin, he had lately 
left Italy and wandered on foot to Berlin, nearing 
which city a stranger had overtaken him on the 
road and told him that he would need a passport 
to enter. The pilgrim having no passport, the 
intruder fttessed upon him one that had been 
made out in the name of anotiier man, oik 
Naundorfif. So, as Naundoiff, the all^;ed lost 
Dauphin entered the Pnisraan capital, where he 
set himself up in business tta a watchniaiker and 
let his story leak ou^t. After a while the King 
of Pruasia learned his secret and, it is said, 
obtained all of his documents. Holding these 
over the head of Louis XVUI, he exacted hxim 
that monarch treaty concesmons disadrantageoui 
to France. 

Six years after entering Berlin Naundorff wrote 
to Louis XVI'b daughter, the Duchesse D'An- 
gouleme, claiming to be her lost brother. As a 
result he became the victim of persecutions said 
to have been inspired by the French King's 
secret agents. He was accused of arson and 
counterfeiting, but made his way to Paris, where 
he was identified as the rightful Louis XVII by 
Doctor de Caro, physician of his allied sister, 
the Duchesse D'Angouleme; also by her dentist, 
by Mme. de Rambaud, once femme-de-duunbre 
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(tf the little Dauphin, and by others who had 
access to the palace at the time of Louis XVI. 
His story was accepted also by Jules Favre, the 
noted French stateonan, who became his attorney 
and confidante. 

Later Naundorff settled in Holland, where a 
mihtary invention gave him means and where it 
is said the Dutch King accepted his claims. He 
died at Delft in 1845, his last words being a 
mumbled recitation of events concerning the 
prison of the Temple and the guillotine. During 
his autopsy the vaccination marks, a lip scar, a 
pigeon-shaped mole and other marks that had 
distinguished the lost Dauphin were said to have 
been found upon his body. His tomb at Delft 
bears this inscription: 

"Charles Louis de Bourbon, Due de Normandie. 
Bom at the Chateau of Versailles on 27th March, 
17S5. Son of his late Majesty Louis XVI, King 
of France, and of Her Imperial and Royal High- 
ness Marie Antoinette, Archduchess of Austria, 
Queen of France; both of them deceased at Paris. 
Died on August 10, 1845, at Delft." 

King Louis Philippe, who, during the greater 
part of his reign, strove to disprove the claims 
of Naundorff, protested to William of Holland, 
askh^ him to obliterate this inscription. The 
Dutch ruler offered to comply only upon condi- 
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tion that the French GoTemment would furnish 
evidence that the words upon the Delft tomb 
were false. Queen ^Vilhehnina d Holland lately 
had the tomb repaired and the inBcription remains. 
In recent years the great-grandsons of the mys- 
terious NaimdorfF have entered suit for recogni- 
tion as the heirs of the vanished Louis and a 
Senate commission appointed to examine into 
their claim some time ago decided in their favor, 
although the Senate neither rejected nor accepted 
the report. 

So Naundorff still renuuns a mystety. If he 
was not the lost Louis XVII, who was he? None 
of the hundreds of secret agents that have worked 
upon the case was ever able to identify him as 
any other personage. 

But there were others who disputed this enig- 
ma's claim to identity as the ri^tful Louis XVII; 
and the mysterious story of one of these we will 
recount in the chapter which follows. 

The Strange Story cf Eleazar WiUiama 
"Who are these that call themselves my 
father and my mother? Instinct tells me that I 
am not flesh of their flesh, or bone of their bone." 
This suspicion morbidly haunted a strange, 
dreamy lad who, early in the past century, ended 
a hiatus and came back to normal senses after a 
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hazy praiod of mental weakness. In his caee, 
due to extreme youth, mraital recoT^y did not 
reetore memory of events happening before his 
lapee. 

All that he knew was that he had suffered excru- 
ciatmg pain, which, otheis said, had reeiilted fnnn 
a severe falL It was further alleged that befrae 
this acddent he had been weak-minded; that the 
persons with whom he now found himself were 
his father and his mother — these crude personages 
against whom his heart cried. 

Durii^ the remainder of his years he searched 
for his identity. According to the best evidence 
that he could gather he had been brou^t to 
Northern New York by the Indian squaw and 
half-breed farmer claimii^ to be his parents. 
They gave hi"' the name Elleazar Williams, and 
as such he was known throughout the remainder 
of lus life, although there were some who later 
offered him the homage due to a prince, a king, a 
royal martyr who had been cheated of his throne. 

Sleazar grew to manhood amtmg the Indians 
and adventurers of our Canadian frontier. A 
^ant in stature and strength, possessed of a 
fearless heart he naturally entered the War of 
1812 and did brave service for the American cause, 
beir^ severely wounded at Flattsburg. 

His insistent claims that he was not the off- 
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spring of his alleged parents led to an invsstigft- 
ticm. Physicians who examined him proved to 
their satisfaction that he was not of Indian blood. 
Pressed with inquiries, his reputed mother once 
confessed that he was not her child. 

Soon after this there entered upon the scene a 
witness who was to start rolling a ball of evidence 
soon to grow to great size and start the tongues of 
two continents waging. This was Skenondouh, 
an Indian of the frontier. Skenondouh todc 
oath that two French noblemen had appeared upon 
Lake George in 1795 with a feeble-minded lad of 
about ten. These great men turned their half- 
witted charge over to the Williamses who thence- 
forth were in no want for money. Goodly sums 
came to them regularly from scanewhere. And 
it was doubtless to escape the curiosity of thdr 
nei^bOTS that Eleazar's foster-parents had moved 
from thdr former home. Investigation furthw 
showed that the mother of Eleazar's foster- 
fatho*, Thomas Williams, had e]^}erienced an 
adventurous career of her own. From the com- 
fcatable parsonage of her father, the Bev. John 
Williams, of Deerfield, Mass., she had been cap- 
tured by Indians and carried to Canada where 
she foigot the English language, jdned the 
Catholic Church, adopted Indian customs and 
habits and married an Indian, John de BagBiB. 
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Eleazar ^^/lUiams was sent to school at Loi^ 
Meadow, Mass., and after the war joined the 
Episcopal Church, becoming a missionary amtmg 
the On^da Indians. In 1826 he was ord^ed 
Missionaty Presbyter and the rest of bis life he 
ministered to the Indian brother in New Yoik 
and Wisconsin. 

In 1854 the Prince de Joinville, heir to the 
throne of Louis Philippe, landed in America and 
went to Green Bay, Wis., to hold an important, 
secret interview with Rev. Eleazar ^miiams. 
Why did this great prince seek out the humble 
missionary? 

According to Eleazar Williams the Prince de 
Jdnville offered him handsome bribes if he would 
agree to renounce all right and title to the throne 
of France. Williams refused the offer although 
pref^ring to continue his missionary work until 
bis death. He claimed to have known that he 
was none other than the "lost Louis XVII" of 
France, and to have let the Prince de Joinville 
know that he possessed this knowlei^. 

The Rev. Eleazar ^^lliams had never been 
known to utter an untruth. He was as God-fear- 
ing a man as ever wore the cloth. Why should he 
invent such a story when he did not take advan- 
tage of the notoriety that naturally resulted from 
h? Wby shoidd the Prince de Joinville search 
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him out in the wilderness? Why did that Prince 
come to America? 

Eleazar Williams died in Hogansburg, N. Y., 
August 28, 1858, aged about seventy-two years. 
Many men who conversed with him were im- 
pressed by his resemblance to Louis XVI. Our 
libraries contain condderable literature support- 
ii^ the theory that he was that unhappy mon- 
arch's lost son and the rightful heir to the French 
throne. If not, who was he? 

Who Was "Pamdat" 

There was high ^ee in the nursery of the 
Palius Royale, home of the Due de Chartres, that 
near iringmftTi of the King, who later became the 
Due d'Orleans. A beautiful child, a vision of 
loveliness and grace, a golden-haired, blue-eyed, 
mischievous, sprightly {prl had been broui^t from 
England to be the playmate of the palace's 
ro^ youngsters. Her name was Pamela. 

Who was she? Why had she been brou^t 
hither? At court nobles and royal personages 
questioned one another and shook their powdered 
heads suapicioualy, but did not learn the se^et of 
Pamela. 

Pamela was bom to be loved. The royal 
children of the household of Chartres, th^ 
governess, Mme. de Genlis, his grace the Due, 
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to prevent the mother's laying future cUum to 
her. 

A third veralon of Pamela's parentage was, 
however, {^ven in the marriage record printed 
in the Masonic M^azine the month after h^ 
wedding. This describes the contzticting couple 
as "The Hon. Lord Edward Fitz Gerald, Enight 
of the Shire for County Kildare," and "Mme. 
Pamela C^>et, daughter of his royal Highness, 
the ci-devant Duke of Orleans." According to 
this record the Due d'Orleans (who, during the 
French Revolution, dubbed himself "Philippe 
Egalite" and who was brought to the guillotine 
by the Terrorists) was Pamela's father as wdl as 
her protector. 

A fourth clue was given by Moore in his "Life 
of Lord Edward Fitz Gerald." It states that 
"Pamela was the adopted, or, as it may be said 
without scruple, the actual daughter of Mme. de 
Geolis by the Due d'Orleans." 

Which story was true? 

"Life seems to me more like a beautiful dream 
than reality. We are so happy that I sometimes 
ask myself fearfully, will it, can it, last?" wrote 
Pamela to Mme. de GenHs after she had taken 
up her abode with her hiisband upon hie eetate 
in Ireland. 

Coming events had forecast th^ shadows in 
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Pamela's fears. Lord Edward's ambition led him 
into the vortex of Irish politics. He became the 
rulii^ ^irit of the Society of United Irishmen. 
He played the same fatal card that Sir Roger 
Caaement was to play during the bloody European 
war, a century later. Crossing the channel, he 
arranged for a French invasion of Ireland, but 
was betrayed. With a price of £1,000 upon bis 
head, he went into hiding, contriving now and 
then to steal iqto Pamela's lodgings and e^>end a 
happy hour with her. But the night after he had 
returned from one of these visits with her his 
hiding place was surrounded. Di^;ger in hand, 
he flung himself upon his captors, but was 
overpowered. 

Pamela sold all of her bridal presents and witb 
the money tried to bribe his jailers. V^nly she 
bulged to be allowed to share his captivity. But 
ahe was ordered to leave Ireland immediately, 
and but a few days after her tearful departiue 
Lord Edward died, not at the hand of the execu- 
tioner, }>ut from a wound inflicted by one of his 
captors. She could not return to the Due 
d'Orieans, as that royal gentleman had by now 
loet his head by the guillotine. After nim^ierous 
wanderings, and to save herself from poverty in 
kter years, she married one Fitcaim, in Ham- 
burg, but he left her in want, which she endured 
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upon the conBcience of eome powerful petsooage, 
who, from acroBs the sea, continued to watch 
him. Who was it? Even before leaving college, 
young Ord determined to dedicate his life to a 
eeardi tor his antecedents. Iliis quest resulted 
in some startling revelatuoiB. 

The record of "Captain" Ord was carefullyinvea- 
tigated, and it was discovered that he had never 
held officer's rank. While but a humble sailor 
in the British Navy, he had been discharged in 
1770. Seven years later he had enjoyed a sudden 
chai^ of fortune. Throi^ some influence at 
the British court, be had been given a fat berth 
at Balboa as Dockyard Inspector, under the com- 
mismon of the King of Spain. James further 
discovered that his own birth had occurred in 
England immediately pricv to his uncle's depar- 
ture for Spun. 

lliat his n^nterious patron across the water 
continued, to fear him, was further evidenced to 
James during the War of 1812, when, through 
dever importunities, certain persons, later learned 
to have been British spies, enticed him to enlist 
b the American army. And only after it was 
too late did the youth realise having committed 
technical treason to the land of bis birth, an 
act that invalidated any posable claim to British 
title or estates. 
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After the War of 1812 James Ord practiced 
law in New York, and married. Then came the 
call of the land of gold. He crossed the conti- 
nent, and fortune smiled upon him. Having 
unassed great wealtii, he attained distinction on 
the bench. Later he returned to Wadiington 
and built for ^im w^lf a handsome home on Penn- 
Qylvania avenue. Then he removed to Omaha, 
where he died, at the age of ninety-seven. 

Duiii^ his eighty years of ransacking through 
musty records, Judge Ord came upon many bits 
of evidence other than those directly concerning 
the movements of his imcle. Not until he was 
forty-eight, did he gain possession of his uncle's 
confidential papers. Among these was a letter 
from one who revealed himself as a priest, but 
whose name was not given. It came from Europe, 
and asked: 

"Is the child alive?" 

At this time there still lived in Wasbingtcm 
Captain Ord's confessor and confidant, Father 
Matthews, of St. Patrick's Church, an octo- 
genarian. A sworn statement from this prelate 
is alleged to have quoted the Navy Yard master 
mechanic as having once confessed "that the 
child called James Ord and his nephew was not 
his nephew, but of royal parentage, the son of 
one of the royal families of Europe." 
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"Your father was one of the aona of ^ng 
George lit," the ^ed priest is sud to have lato- 
confided to Judge Ord. "This was as far as your 
foster tmcle would venture. But he admitted to 
me once that his promotion to the Spanish service 
had been obtained by a personage none other 
than the Prince of Wales himself. And actual 
n^otiations w«^ carried on by an uncle of Maria 
Anne Smythe Fitzherbert, wife of George IV." 
p Judge Ord thereafter firmly believed that his 
parents were George IV and this Catholic widow, 
whom that fat prince married in 1785, before he 
became King. His own birth had occurred within 
the year following their secret marriage, and 
almost immediately afterward had come bis 
abduction mto Spain. Rumors that a child had 
been bom to the morganatic union had persisted 
almost from the time when news of the Prince's 
marriage had leaked out. The baby was said 
to have been taken to the United States. James 
Ord wrote to Mrs. Fitzherbert a letter, which 
should have touched any mother's heart, and it 
was delivered to her in secret, through the con- 
nivance of Aaron VmI, out charge d'affaires at 
London. She never replied. Shortly afterward, 
upon her deathbed, she requested that a certain 
mysterious package of papers be consigned to a 
vault in Coutts' Bank, London, there to remain 
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until long after her royal husband's death. Fear- 
ing that this secret packet contained something 
that would compromise him, George IV made 
many futile efforts to obtfun It. 

Judge Ord died, finnly believing that it con- 
ttuned proof of tus royal parentage, but when 
opened, by order of King Edward, in 1905, it was 
found to contain nothing intimating that the 
moi^;anatic wife of George IV had borne him a 
chikL 

The RemarkdbU Case of Kaspar H outer 
A mysterious personage was found leaning 
against a wall in the Bavarian city of Nurem- 
bet% in May, 1S28. He was a youtii of about 
eighteen, apparently an aristocrat. Blinded by 
the monui^ sun, he held his hands over bis eyes. 
The police told him to move on, but he could not 
walk. They prodded him. He sta^ered and 
fell. Questioning him as to his identity, they 
found that he could not talk, so they carried him 
bodily to prison. It was evident that he was not 
an idiot. His face and demeanor bespoke inher- 
ent intelligence. Yet his inability to walk or 
talk was unfeigned. He was not deaf and his 
vocal organs were capable of reproducii^ any 
spoken word by repetition. The soles of his 
feet were convex, like those of an infant who 
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has never walked. Ereiy sound seemed to teirify 
him, as did the sight of Uie commonest objects. 
On bearing a bell ring he burst into paroxysms of 
weeping and the music of a street band caused 
him to swoon. Given a substantial meal, he 
turned from it with abhorrence and fell into con- 
vulsioDs. All that could tempt his appetite was 
hard bread and water. Some one sent him some 
toys to play with, but they caused him to cry 
with terror, until he cau^t sight of a wooden 
horse, which be snatched up with glee, clasping 
it in his arms and kissing it tenderly. 

He was an enigma to the authorities. The 
only clue as to his identity was a letter found upon 
his person and purportii^ to have been written 
by a Bavarian laborer. It stated that the bearer 
had been found at the writer's door sixteen years 
before, and inclosed was a note allied to have 
been written by the youth's mother. According 
to this communication his name was Kaepar; 
he had been bom April 30, 1812; his father was a 
captain in the sixth Chevau-l^er Rejpment, at 
Nurembei^ and his mother was a poor ^1 
unable to support him. There were grave 
su^icions that these letters bad been written 
for purposes of deception, inasmuch as the youth 
showed many evidences of aristocratio lineage. 
He was evidently a child <A noble blood whcnn 
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some powerful personage hsui hidden away be- 
cause his presence in his ri^tful station would 
have interfered with that person's reputation or 
ambition. He had evidently languished from 
infancy amid absolute darkness and silence, 
sufTeiing imprisonment ev^i more cruel than that 
of the celebrated Man of the Iron Mask. It was 
difficult to inu^e any one so diabolically crud 
as to deprive this child not only of light and 
sound, but of the power to walk. 

One surprising discovery was made. At the 
fflght of a pencU the speechless youth took it up 
and forthwith wrote, " Kaspar Hauser" — evidently 
a name (pven to him to disguise his real identity. 
He was unable to write anything else or to pro- 
nounce what he had written. 

In Niirembei^ dwelt a kindly savant, Prof. 
G. F. Daumer, who became interested in the 
mysterious youth, and took him to his home> 
hoping to develop his retarded mentality. Wlt^ 
surpriedng rapidity Kaspar thereupon learned not 
only to walk and talk, but to read and write. 
Within a few months he was able to relate as 
much of his strange history as he could rememb^ 
According to his story he bad beai confined all 
of his life in a dark cell, penetrated only by a man 
whoee shadow alone he could see and who came 
daily to wash him, drees him and bring him his 
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flOBtenaoce, always bread and water. Wb only 
friend had been a wooden horse, and his jailer, 
although never speaking a word to faim, had for 
scHne mysterious reason e:q)ended a year's effort 
in silently teaching him to write the name, 
"Kaspar Hauser." Finally, one n^t his keeper 
had entered his cell, blindfolded him, placed in 
his hand the letter later found upon his person, 
taken him to Nuremberg, and left him leaning 
agunst the city wall. That was all he knew of 
his sti^mge history. 

Professor Daumer's house soon becune the 
mecca of thousands of persons who Socked there 
to see the mysterious youth and hear his strange 
story. One day, within less than five months 
from the time when Kaspar was found leaning 
agtunst the city wall, Daumer was terrified to 
hear his interesting prot^g6 utter terrified cries 
for help, and, rushing into the room, foimd 
Kaspar writhing upon tiie floor. Blood gushed 
from a wound in his forehead, and when revived 
the lad said that a man with a blackened face 
had stolen into the room, stabbed him and fled. 
The police scoured the country for the assailant, 
but without avMl, and it was now quite evident 
that the personage who had sought to hide 
ICaspar from the world had dreaded the notoriety 
which he was causing, and had sought to put him 
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out of the way before his identity might be 
ferreted out. About this time the case attracted 
the attention of the very* wealthy Lord Stanhope 
of England, who adopted Kaspar and sent him . 
secretly to Ansbach that he might be hidden 
aafely from his enemies and be educated by the 
celebrated Professor Fuhnnann. After a few ■ 
years, his education having been completed, 
Lord Stanhope arrived in Ansbach to take his . 
ward back to England, where, it was planned, 
he should enjoy a life of ease, compensating him 
for the hideous persecutions of which he had been 
victim. 

On the day before that set for this happy 
departure for England, a stranger handed Kaspar 
a note requesting him to appear at a certain place 
and learn the secret of his or^in. Without con- 
fiding the circumstances to Lord Stanhope, the 
young man proceeded to the place appointed. 
Soon afterward he terrified his guardian by 
stafg;ering into his apartment with blood dripping 
from a knife woimd in his edde. Gasping the 
words, "Palace — Uzen Monument — purse!" he 
fell to the floor, dead. Acting upon this clue, 
Lord Stanhope hastened to the Uzen Monument 
in the palace grounds and there foimd a purse of 
violet-colored silk, containing a slip of paper 
on which had been scrawled: 
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"Easpar Hauser, bom April 30, 1812. Mur* 
dered December 14, 1833. Know by this that I 
come from the Bavarian irontier on the river. 
These are the initials of my name: M. L. B." 

A price of five thousand florinfi was placed upon 
the head of Easpar's assasEon by Lord Stanhope, 
and for years the police strove to solve the 
mystery. But their efforts were futile. 

Easpar Hauser remains today, perhaira, the 
most bafflii^ pni gmft that ever v^ed the mind of 
man. 



CHAPTER V 

Diplomatic Mysteries 

Count MattioU 

THAT he might dominate upp^ Italy and 
keep the Count of Turin imder his 
thumb, Louis XIV yearned to acquire 
Casal. This stronghold was the capital of the 
marquisate of Montfeirat, part of the dominion 
of Charies IV of Mantua. Charles was a frivobus 
and reckless young profligate who had so disdpated 
hia funds in pleasures and festivals at Venice that 
he had had to pledge the revenues of his crown 
to money lenders for several years ahead. Specu- 
lating on the financial distr^s and frivolity of the 
young ruler, ^ng Loins conceived the plan of 
buying Casal for ready money. 

One of the dandies at the court of Mantua wae 
the Count Hercules Mattioli, the scion of a dis- 
tinguished house who had distinguished himself 
at college, and who, when scarcely past has twen- 
tieth year, had been made a professor at the 
Univennty of Bologna. Under both Charles HI 
and Chariee IV of Mantua he had served as 
Secretary of State and the latter had appointed 

tlOD) 
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him a Bupemumeraiy senator. Loiub XIV of 
France was now represented at Charles' court by 
an astute and enterprising ambassador, the Abbe 
d'Astrades. This elirewd diplomat detected the 
ambitious and intriguing character of Mattioli 
and entered with him into a conspiracy to acquire 
Casal for France. After Louis had penned with 
his own hand a letter to Mattioli, the latter 
came to Paris in person and there the deed trans- 
ferring Casal was s^oed. Under its terms Charles 
of Mantua was to recdve 300,000 francs and as a 
reward for his part in the negotiations Louis 
handed Mattioli one hundred double louis and a 
valuable diamond. Then Louis sent to Charles' 
court Baron de Asfeld as his envoy to exchange 
with Mattioli the ratification of the treaty, but by 
MattioU's instigation he bad been waylaid and 
turned over to the Spaniards. Mattioli had 
thus interrupted negotiations that he mi^t 
receive another bribe from the French king. 
In other words, he had betrayed both his own 
monarch and Louis XIV. 

Louis, who had already begun to prepare for 
the occupation of Casal, was furious, as was the 
Abbe d'Estrades. The latter conceived a most 
audacious project — to abduct Mattioli. He com- 
municated the plan to Louis, who, although he 
would not hear of any public scandal sent to the 
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Abbe a dispatch authorizii^ him to lay violent 
hands on the Coxmt "as soon as you believe that 
you can carry ^im off without the ftffi v'»' m ftVing 
any noiae." Mattioli, Uie dispatch went on to 
Bay, was to be conducted to Hgaerol, where 
"orders would be sent to recedve bim, and so to 
guard him that nobody would know where he 
was." And Louis added: "It is essential tiiat no 
one should know what has become of this man." 

Catinat, commander of the French tatay in 
Italy, was personally charged with the nmuster's 
abduction, and the Abbe proceeded to perfect the 
preliminaries. Pretending, when in Mattioli's 
presence, to know nothing of the double game that 
he had played, the Abbe gave turn to tmderstand 
that he had been ordered to remit to him the 
remainder of the sum which Louis had promised 
for Casal. A meeting for the purpc»e of hand- 
ing over the money was arranged, and on 
that day the Abbe and Mattioli entered a carriage. 
It was to drive post a lonely stretch en route to 
the place of negotiation. Catinat, with a body of 
soldiers, here lay in wait. The trap was success- 
fully ^rung. Catinat wrote to one of his 
superiors: 

"The plan has carried out without any violence 
and nobody knows this rascal's name, not even 
the officers who helped to arrest him." 
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A chronicler of the time stated: 

"The secretaiy (Mattioli) waa surrounded by 
ten or twelve horsemen, who kidnapped him, 
disgiUBed bim and conducted him to PigneroL" 

For Louis' envoy to have thus entered Cbarlee' 
Idngdom and kidnapped the Secretary of State 
was a most daring violation of international law 
and the French monarch had every reason to 
cover it up. He had to keep tiie imprisonment 
absolutely secret, and it waa quite as important 
for him to conceal the circumstances under which 
Mattioli had been arrested. 

What actually became of Mattioli after his 
abduction has never been known. One stoiy was 
that after being imprisoned for fifteen years at 
Fignerol the unhappy Count was transferred to 
the Fr^ich prison on the Sunte Marguerite Islands 
and later sent to the Bastille, in Paris, where he 
died twenty-four years after his abduction. 

The story is that while in prison he was treated 
with the deference due to the rank and station of 
a great personage, but that no one was ever 
allowed to speak to him; that when he was sent 
out into the prison court to take the ail he was 
made to wear a black velvet mask so that no one 
would ever reot^nize him. Baron Heiss, captfun 
in a regiment at Alsace, in 1770 published a 
monograph attempting to identify Mattioli as 
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the "Man of the Iron Mask"* and a number of 
other authorities have smce dilated upon that 



So far as definite history is concerned, Mattioli's 
whereabouts were not known from the time he 
was kidnapped and taken to Pignerol. What 
really became of him is a mystery which, in all 
probability, will never be solved. 

Chevalier d'Eon 

"^, he is a woman! By fighting her in this 
duel yaar Excellency will make himself a laughing 
stock at court!" 

So the Count Guerchy, French Ambassador 
to the Court of St. James, declined to go forth 
at sunrise and meet, upon the field of honor, his 
predecessor, that creature of mystery. Charles 
Genevieve Louis Auguste Andre Timothee d'Eon 
de Beaumont — popularly known as the " Chevalier 
d'Eon." 

Bom at Tonnerre, France, in 1728, d'Eon earfy 
attracted attention by a weird talent for imper- 
sonating either sex with such success as to deceive 
intimate friends. Learning of the talent, Louis 
XV lost no time in putting it to iise to serve the, 
purposes of court intrigue. So the young 
"Chevalier" became the French king's secret 

*8m page 76. 
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agent in diplomatic affairs. He (for convenienoe 
we will apply the masculine pronoun to d'Eon) 
became the most successful spy that ever pried 
into the secrets that hold kingdoms together and 
break them asunder. 

Part of the time, at the courts of Europe, he 
was a dashing young officer, with sword on dde, 
who challenged his brothers in arms at the least 
provocation, who danced and flirted with the court 
belles, and who had the confidence of bis fellow 
courtiers. He fought La the army of France, 
enduring the hardships of a campaign as bravely 
as he undertook diplomatic missions wnt.R.iliTig 
the gravest perils, and necessitating tiie most 
exciling hairbreadth escapes. Then he would 
drop out of sight and there would appear at court 
functions a delicately formed, charming creature 
who had all of the young beaux and old roues of 
court at h^ side, who broke hearts (and purses 
too), who was the gayest fiirt that ever cast 
sheeps' eyes at the sterner sex. For a long time 
no (Hie suspected that the daahing Chevalia 
d'Eon and this court coquette were one and the 
same. The successful playing of both the male 
and female rdlee enabled Kix^ Louis* spy to 
pry into secret documents, intercept dispatches, 
overiiear dark secrets of state, eavesdrop and peep 
and jay, make and mar men intrusted wiih 
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confidencefl upon which hinged the destiny of 
kingdoms. It was the most dramatic feat of 
espionage ever performed in all history. And 
d'Eon never missed bis cue or overplayed his part. 
He outspied all other spies of history. 

Upon the eve of the great Seven Years' War 
France sought a dipbmatist with sufficient genius 
to ^ect an alliance with Russia. After veterans 
of Hhe service had failed Louis sent to the court of 
the shrewd Empress Elizabeth, at Moscow, the 
Chevalier d'Eon. Presently it became rumored 
about the Russian court that the Empress had 
employed a new maid <^ honor, who was daity at 
her side and who seemed to hold a spell over Her 
Majesty. The pretty, bright-eyed prl slyly 
directed the conversation into chumels which 
allowed her to display a wondrous knowledge of 
life at the courts of Europe and gradually she pm- 
sented arguments setting forth the advantages of 
an alliance between Russia and France. Thus 
resulted the aHgnment of France, Russia and 
Austria agunst Frederick the Great of Frusma 
ditring the Seven Years' War. Throughout that 
stn^^ d'Eon kept the allies togetlier with such 
skill that Louis commissioned him as Ambassador 
to London, that he might use his wiles against the 
^tish sover^n. 

The Chevalier arrived at the Court of St. 
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James in the guise of a man, but he had not 
been there long until he defied hia king. So Look 
Bent to London in d'Eon's stead, Count Guerchy, - 
with ambassadorial commisfdon for himself and 
letters of recall for the Chevali^. But d'Eon 
refused to pve up his post and during the quarrel 
that followed he challenged the Count to the duel 
which that noble refused to fight because warned 
that his adversary was a woman. He had been 
recognized by some ar^^us^yed courtier who bad 
met him whUe playing Ms feminine rdle at one 
of the capitals of Europe. 

This recogoition proved to be d'Eon's imddng. 
He was beginning to grow too passg for the dual 
rOle. Into his once delicate complexion had ccnne 
(jutracter lines that made disguise difficult. It 
was another of the many penalties of age. 

Some inquisitive British courtier dared to 
ask d'Eon whether he was really a woman and 
the little Chevalier promptly sazed the intruder 
by the throat, choking >iitn almost into inseoBi- 
bility. But throi^out England it was widely 
believed that the late ambassador of France was 
either a woman or of uncertain sex. 

An ugly feud resulted from d'Eon's recall by 
Louis. He had Guerchy indicted for attempting 
to assassinate him with poison and Guerchy 
promptly had him indicted for libel. The quarrel 
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resulted in the Coimt's favor and the Chevalier 
was exiled from France. After spending some 
years in Englaad, where his sex remained a sub- 
ject of dilute, he was permitted by his king 
to return to France upon condition that he wo\ild 
henceforth dress as a woman. 

A stroi^ argument in favor of his being a 
woman was the fact that he accepted these 
ccmditions and appeared during the remuning 
thirty-three years of hia life in feminine garb, 
udng the name "Mme. d'Eon." Findii^ his 
prestige at the French court to be lost> he returned 
to more friendly London, where he supported 
himself by ^ving fencing lessons until, during a 
bout, he received a mortal wound from which he 
died May 21, 1810, in the eighty-second year of 
his age. 

A post-mortem examination of the body is 
alleged to have established the fact that d'Eon 
was a man. But whether his propensity for 
feminine garb was due to normal purpose or to 
some abnormality of mind remans imanswered. 

Raamowieg 

The rdle of the mysterious, chameleon-like 

"Chevalier d'Eon," has been successfully enacted 

in our own country and within our own generation. 

The only patent lack of parallel between the 
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chevalier and this equally mysterioxifi characteo: 
who, in America, reproduced his feats of trans- 
formation, is that d'Eon was more generally sup- 
posed to be a man with marvelous skill as a 
woman impersonator, while his modem counter- 
part was more generally supposed to be a woman 
displaying equal genius as a masquerada in male 
attire. 

This human enigma of our time we will refer 
to for convenience by the feminine pronoun. 
Answering the appeal of her oppressed countiy- 
men, she left her humble home in the south of 
Russia, joined one of the revolutionary "bunds" 
and, although physically a frail creature, assumed 
the masculine T61e once played by Louise Michel, 
the "Joan of Arc of anarchy." 

With only eighteen years to her credit and com- 
pletely outfitted as a yoimg student, she became 
a clerk in Petrograd and skilfully managed to 
develop an acquaintance with influential officials 
who had her appointed to the consular corps. 

She was stationed at first in Mexico, then in 
New York; but in the year of our great World's 
Fair, at Chicago, we find her appearing in our ' 
Western metropolis as a young Russian gentleman 
in the honorable employ of His Imperial Majesty, 
the Czar. For the next thirteen years she was 
destined to play a most difficult part with a 
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elevemees which dazed her superiors when her true 
story was finally told to the world. 

By day she was the manly, plun-speaking 
"Mtmsleur Nicholi de Reylan," confidential secre- 
tary to Baron Schlippenbach, the RussiaQ Consul. 
By night she was the petite, girlish "MUe. 
Racznowicz," a fiery "underground woriier" in 
' the RuBdan bunds which, throughout our country, 
in the days preceding the late revolution at 
Fetrograd, were secretly plotting for a rep- 
resentative govenunent in the motherland. 

But as "Mile. Racznowicz," repository of the 
black secrets concerning the dynamite fund, she 
was no more trustworthy than when, next morn- 
ing, as "M. de Reylan," she received the steno- 
graphic dictation of Banm Schl^penbach's con- 
fidential letters to the home governments-letters 
outlining his campaign against the dreaded 
underground workers. 

This remaikable creature would have con- 
tinued her difficult rOle unmasked but for the 
ravages of tuberculods, which drove her to 
Arizona, where she died in 1906. 

Wonderment at the prolonged success of her 
masquerade is heightoied by the fact that nature 
had given her the poorest possible equipment for 
her daring rdle. Her wdght was not above one 
hundred pounds, her akin was fair and delicate; 
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her feet and hands iiiiy, even for a petite 



Racznowicz had the vices which in her day 
more than in preeokt timee were supposed to be 
more characteristic of men than of women. She 
would stand at a bar and drink and was an invet- 
erate user of tobacco. 

This strange and mysterious person^^ went 
through the ceremony of marriage with a w(mian, 
and by those who later believed her to have been 
a woman, the ceremony was suppceed to have 
been undertaken for the purpose of heightening 
the illusion that she was a man. 

So skilfully did she play her cards that her 
political loyalty became as puzzling as her sex, 
and it is still a question whether in later life her 
allegiance was on the side of the Czar or of the 
plotters against his throne. 

Benjamin Bathurat 

Benjamin Bathurst, bom in Londcm in 1784, 
was the son of Lord Bishop Bathurst, of Norwich, 
and a descendant of that famous Sir Benjamin 
Bathurat who was governor of the East India 
Company and treasurer to Princess Anne (rf 
Denmark. 

At an early age Benjamin Bathurst entered the 
diplomatic service and guned promotion to the 
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poet of Secretary of L^ation at Leghorn. In 
180S he married PhOlida, daughter of Sir John 
Call, Bart. Early in 1809 he was sent on a secret 
embassy to the court of Emperor Francis of 
Atistria, whose empire was then upon the verge of a 
reiy delicate crisis forced upon it by the ambitions 
of Napoleon. England at the time was xirgjng 
Austria to declare war against the French 
Emperor, but the cabinet at Vienna was aa yet 
undecided whether to enter again into the perils 
which it had endured in the Napoleonic Wars. 

Affairs were at this tension when Benjamin 
Bathurst hurried to Vienna as Ambassador 
Extraordinary of the British King. Encouraged 
by the message brought by the young Ambassador, 
Austria sent ite troops across the frontier and 
Napoleon was known to be greatly ezaefperated. 
Bathurst, while remaining in Vi^ina, let it be 
known that he feared Napoleon's wrath. While 
he still wfuted at the Austrian capital, there 
occurred, on July 6th, the famous battle of Wag- 
ram, culminating in the annistice which in 
October led to terms of peace highly favorable 
to Bonaparte. His mission now at an end, 
Bathiust started back to London. Hesitating 
which road to take, he selected that through 
Trieste, Malta and Berlin. When he started out 
he had with him his private secretary and valet, 
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and the better to outwit French spies, masqueraded 
as "Herr Eoch, traveling merchant." He carried 
with him pistols, both upon his person and in the 
back of his carnage. 

About noon, November 25, 1809, the returning 
Junbassador arrived at Perlberg, about thirteen 
miles beyond Berlin on the road to Hamburg, and 
here he alighted at the White Swan Ion for 
refreshment. A woman who saw him eating at 
the inn noticed that he shivered as though stricken 
with a chill and that his hand trembled while he 
raised his cup of tea to his lips. He wore a pair 
of gray trousers, a gray-frogged short coat and a 
handsome sable greatcoat lined with violet vdvet. 
His cap was also of sable fur and in his scarf was 
a valuable diamond pin. finishing his meal, 
he crossed to the market place, told &b com- 
mandant of the town that he was a traveler on his 
way to Hamburg and requested that he might be 
given a guard in the inn while he remained there. 
Laughing at his fears, the commandant allowed 
him two soldiers and noted that he was greatly 
agitated with fright. Returning to the White 
Swan, Bathurst countennanded previous OTders 
^ven for fresh horses, explaining that he would not 
proceed on his journey until after nightfall, as it 
would be safer to travel while hidden by darkness. 
So at seven o'clock he dismissed his guard and 
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ordered his honieB to be ready at nine. After 
the carnage had driven up, he stood watching 
a aeevsat place his portmanteau in the vehicle. 
Then he stepped around to the heads of the horses 
and dissolved into the night. 

When Bathurst thus vanished, the hostler and 
postilion were adjusting the harness by the dim 
light of a horn lantern and the Ambassador's 
secretary was standing in the doorway of the inn 
paying the account to the landlord. Not until 
the landlord and secretary had advanced to the 
carriage and while the valet stood at the door of 
the vehicle, was it discovered that the Ambassador 
was misdng. Shivering with the cold, they 
waited and sent back to the room which Bathurst 
had occupied. Then th^ called, but there was 
no answer. \^thout a word of warning, a cry 
of alarm or a sound of struggle, the diplomat had 
entered the black realm of mystery. 

After the alarm had been ^ven, soldiers scoured 
the eatiie country round. The river was dragged 
and every nook and cranny searched. Three 
weeks after the strange disappearance two peasant 
women seeking firewood found in the forest near 
the inn a pair of gray, mud-soiled trousera turned 
indde out. They contained two bullet holes, but 
showed no traces of blood. In one of the pockets 
was a half-finished letter afterward identified as 
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frcan Bathurst to bis wife and stating that he was 
afraid that he would never reach England— that 
bis ruin would be wrought by Count d'Entraigues, 
a famous French spy. This letter also requested 
Mrs. Bathurst not to remarry in the event of her 
husband's failure to return. Heavy rewards for 
the discovery of the Ambassador's body weore 
offered by the Bathurst family, the English Gov- 
ernment and Fiinoe Frederick of Prusaa, but they 
availed nothing. 

Various theories as to the Ambassador's dis- 
appearance were put forward. One was that 
he had been lost at sea; another that he had been 
murdered by his valet. Count d'Entraigues, fear 
for whom Bathurst had expressed in the unfinished 
letter, was, with his wife, afterward cruelly mur- 
dered by an Italian servant. Before his death 
the Count was heard to say that Bathurst was 
murdered in the Fortress of Magdeburg. A 
German newspaper stated that the envoy had 
committed suicide diuing a fit of insanity and a 
Hamburg paper, late in January, deepened the 
mystery by announcing that he was "wdl in 
mind and body," that his friends had "rec^ved 
a letter from him dated December 13th, which, 
liierefore, must have been written after the date 
of his supposed death." 

As this statement was untrue, there was a 
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suspicion that it bad been inserted for a purpose. 
Bathurst's fur ooat was afterward found in the 
oellai of a peasant's hut behind some firewood 
and the peasant's wife declared that she had 
found it at the inn and had brought it home. 
Another witness averred that he had seen Bath- 
urst on the night of his disappearance proceed 
down a narrow lane, in Perlberg, toward the 
house where the coat was foimd. Acoordinjf to a 
further statement by the peasant's wife, the 
stranger had called at her house at that time and 
had sent her to buy gunpowder. The commandant 
of Perlberg always maintained that the Ambassa- 
dor had not fallen victim to French spies, but that, 
if murdered at all, he had been slain for his money. 
In 1852 a house once occupied by one Mertens 
— ^wbo was a serving man at the White Swan at 
the time of Bathurst's disappearance forty-three 
yeais before— was torn down and a human 
skeleton was discovered under the threshold of 
the stable. It lay stretched out, face- upward and 
in the back of the skull was a fracture indicating a 
heavy blow. But investigation showed Mertens 
to have been a reGf>ected citizen. Inasmuch as a 
favorable peace with Austria had been concluded, 
Napoleon could not have been vitally interested in 
any papeiswhjch the Ambassador waslikely to carry 
upon his person dtuing his return from Vienna. 
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Bathurst's disappeanuice still remains the daric- 
est mystery in the annals of diplomacy. 

The Mystery of Kent Loomis 

Early in 1904 the American Government ratified 
an inq)ortant treaty with King Menelik of Abys- 
onia, who called himself also Emperor of Ethiopia 
and who boasted of being a descendant of that 
Queen of Sheba who is mentioned in the Scriptures. 

The Assistant Secretary of State, F. B. Loomis, 
eomnussioned his brother, Kent J. Loranis, as his 
confidential representative, to bear the treaty to 
the dusky monarch at his capital, Addis Ababa. 
The misdon was one entailing little responsibility 
and much interesting travel, and Kent Loomis, 
bdng the editor of a news^per in Faibersburg, 
West Vir^nia, had the mental equipment to boUi 
^'oy and fulfill it. After delivering the treaty 
he expected to hunt big game in Abyssinia. 

Stating that he would be gone two months, he 
bade his wife and child good-bye in their southern 
home, and on June 14th sailed for Cherbourg oa 
the Kaiser William 11. But before the ship 
reached its destination he was missed and no 
sooner had the cable Sashed word of his dis- 
appearance than all sorts of puzzling rumors 
Bi»ang up &om various sources. 

Investigation showed that Loomis had ham 
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last seen an hour or two after midnight, June I9th, 
when he had gone on deck following the tisual 
captain's dinner which had been ^en on the eve 
of the vessel's arrival at its destination. Shortly 
after that time the ship made a stop at Plymouth, 
England, where one passenger was positive he saw 
Mr. Loomis land with the crowd, in which he was 
borne along in what was described as a sort of 
dazed condition. But the Kaiser Wilhelm's 
captain and head steward, who both had stood at 
the gangway when the passengers alighted, were 
equally as sure Uncle Sam's confidential messenger 
did not leave the ship with the other passengers. 
Finally, when the vessel reached Cherbouig, 
whither he was booked, a vain search of all of the 
cabins was made for the vanished passenger. 

A promoter, William H. Ellis, who was Locoms* 
cabinmate and traveling companion, and who 
dumed to be a Cuban, stated, when questioned, 
that the editor's absence from his berth had not 
alarmed him after the vessel touched Plymouth, 
late at night, mnce the young man had been up 
very late the several previous nights. 

Ellis continued on the journey to AbysEonia, 
bearing the tin box contuning the treaty, and a 
week went by without the appearance of a single 
due to the mystery. Then followed reports that 
the lost man had turned up alive at Paris, that he 
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had been found dead at Cheibourg, also that 
he had been placed in a Banitarium at Plymouth — 
there to be kept until be mi^t recover from a fit 
of abstraction. This fit, according to the last- 
mentitmed rumor, had sdzed him about two o'clock 
oa the night of his disappearance, and while he 
was acting strangdy in the company of a man 
and wtnnan <m deck. 

An sorts of conbadictwy statements as to 
Loomis' fate continued until July 16th when — four 
wedca after bis disappearance — a body identified 
as bis was found washed up at Warren Point, some 
fifteen miles from Plymouth. Under his right ear 
was a circular wound which appeared to have been 
inflicted before- death, and, based upon a post- 
mortem examination of the lungs, the vordict 
of the coroner's jiuy stated that death had 
been caused by a blow rather than by drowning. 
Against the theory that the young man had 
lost his balance and accidentally fallen overboard 
was advanced the argument that the sea on the 
nis^t of his disappearance was unusually calm 
and that the rails of the two main decks of the 
Kaiser Wilhelm 11 were high. 

The circumstances of Loomis* disappearance 
from the ship will probably remain a mystery 
of the sea until all watery graves yield up their 
uncanny secrets. 



CHAPTER VI 

Mysteries of the Literary World 

The Riddle of Shakespeare 

TtE world knowa least him whom it 
knowsbest. 
It is generally conceded that the supers 
man who wrote under the name William Shake- 
speare, Shakspeare, Shakepear or Shaaqier was 
the greatest author whom the world ever pro- 
duced. Little is known of him as a man, save 
that he was the third child of James Shake- 
speare, a glover; that his grandfathers were 
husbandmen; that when eighteen he married 
Anne Hathaway; that five years later he joined 
a troop of strolling players and went to London, 
where, in two years more, he was engaged in revis- 
ing plays; that he became one c^ the chief acUxs 
of the best company in London; that later he 
worked as a playwright; that at thirty-two he 
was able to buy a home at Stratford, idiere, 
at forty-siz, he finally retired and where, at fifty- 
two, he died. 

All kinds of conflicting statements have been 
written concemii^; his private life. Some claim 

f tUB) 
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that he was the uneducated son of ilUterate par^ 
ents; that even his own daughters could neither 
read nor write. Others would have it that he was 
forced to leave home for deer-stealing in the park 
of Sir Thomas Lucy. Another story is that upon 
his arrival in London he lived upon tips given 
him for holding horses of rich patrons of the 
theater. Accordii^ to still others, after his 
return to Stratford he became a petty tradesman, 
selling com and malt and lending small sums of 
money. It is claimed that during the time when 
he was supposed to be writing his plays he lodged 
in the house of a humble hairdresser. 

Yet, some of his biographers mention his havii^ 
owned shares in two of the leadii^ London 
theaters. No two accounts of his life agree. 
Every statement concerning him is qualified by 
clauses expressive of uncertainty. 

Until sixty years ago, however, no one seems to 
have doubted that the great masterpieces pub- 
lished under his name were written by this man 
of mystery. Then there appeared from the pep 
of an Amaican woman, Delia Bacon, an argument 
attempting to set forth proofs that Shakespeare 
could not have written these great works. Since 
then other writers have waged a propaganda pur- 
posed to deprive Shalcespeare of the honors freely 
granted by three centuries of admirers. One of 
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tiie moBt zealoua of these was IgnatiuB Donnelly, 
(xice candidate for ^ce-Fresident of the United 
States. Another is Sir Edwin Duming Lawrence, 
Bart., who in recent years has circulated a million 
copies of articles attempting to dejnive Shake»- 
peare of the credit so long granted to him. Accord- 
ing to Sir Edwin, the real Shakespeare was but a 
"drunken, illiterate clown" who "was totally 
unable to write a Eongle letter of his own name and 
of "whom we are told, if we understand what we 
are told, that he could not read a line of print." 

While some d these propagandists claim that 
Marlowe was the real author of the Shakespeare 
plays, a vast majority credit them to Francis 
Bacon, the greatest English scholar and lawy^ 
of his day. According to the theory of the pro- 
Baconites, Bacon, by writing "Richard II," greatly 
incensed Queen Elizabeth, who was reported to 
have said, " Seest thou not that I am Richard 117 " 
Bacon, a&aid to recall his own identity, there- 
after — 'tia claimed — ^hid himself behind the toga 
of l^e Stratford actor. 

It must be admitted that the author of Shakes- 
peare's plays di^layed the most profound clasdcal L ^f- 
leaming and a .deep knowledge of law , as well as 
an intimate acquaiDtance with the details of royal t v u c 
etiquette and of court life. He must have been 
also an (mmiverous reader of history, who had 
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vr maebexsd j^^, French, Italian and Spamd i and 

*- who had devoured tbe worid's literature, uudent 

'^ and modem. To Bome who have sought the man 

«J^ ' Siakespeare in the chronicles of bis time it eeema 
inconceivable that a country lad of hia parenthood 
and rearing could have acquired all of this knowl- 
edge, which, unquestionab^, was at the finger 
Olds of Lord Bacon 

It is argued that Shakespeare's name never 
appeared upon any play until after he had retired 
to Stratford, and this has been seized upon as 
evidence of his having been sent there by Bacon 
that he might remain in obscurity while the great 
plays were being turned out under his signature — 
Stratford, then being farther from London, in 
time of travel, than Canada is today. Strangely 
enough, there are extant no samples of Shake- 
speare's writing except several allied mgnatures, 
no two of which are very similar, nor is there in 
existence a single letter addressed to him save one 
asking for a loan of thirty pounds. And die only 
contemporary letters referring to him are unim- 
portant missives pert^ning to money. None of 
his alleged writings mention picturesque scenes 
. associated with his life, such as Stratford, the 
Avon River, or the magnificent Warwickshire 
country, whereas these plays are replete with 
references to St. Alban's, Bacon's home. Bacon's 
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qualifications for writing Shakespeare's plays 
have been summed up as follows: He was edu- 
cated not only in EogUsh but in French, Latin, 
Italian and German; he was the compiler of a 
book of fifteen hundred and sixty axioms and 
phrases selected from the greatest authors and 
works of all times. Because litOTary geniiises 
were frowned upon in England during his generar 
tion, he spent several years in Paris where the 
literati were in high favor at court. 
' The vexed question of the authorship of Shake- 
speare's plays has been discussed in 30,000 separate 
volumes. In 1916 Judge Richard S. Tuthill, of 
tiie Chicago Cu*cuit Court, in an injunction suit 
rendered a decision that "the name and character 
of Shakespeare were used as a m&ak by Francis 
Bacon to publish philosophical facts, stories and 
statements contributii^ to the literary renaissance 
in England, which has been the glory of the world." 

■Psalmanaear 
Early in the ^hteenth century the nqrstmoua 
behavior of a personage appearing at Landau, 
France, led to his imprisonment as a spy. Satis- 
fying the authorities of his innocence, be went on 
to Aix-Ia-Chapelle. After serving there as waiter 
at a caf^ he enlisted in the army under the Duke 
of Mecklenburg. He would not have attracted 
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any particular attention had it not been tor the 
whimsical account which he gave of his life. 
Traveling always under an assumed name, be 
never would state just when he was bom, nor 
where, save that he was a native of the south of 
France. According to his stoiy, his parents were 
Roman Catholics, Us father's family "ancient and 
decayed." He had been educated at a university 
which he would not name. He had a marked 
genius for languages and spoke Latin fluently. 

Later investigation of Us career proved that 
he had masqueraded in the various rdles of a young 
theological student of Irish extraction, a perse- 
cuted Irish Catholic and a native of Japan, con- 
verted to Christianity, in wUch latter deceit he 
was aided by a knowledge of the far East gained 
from f orm^ Jesuit teachers 

Proceeding further, he had passed himself off 
as a Japanese of pagan faith, and at the various 
places where he stopped he now ate raw meat, 
roots and herbs, claiming this to be his native 
diet. Later he devised a language of Us own 
which he pretended to be Ms native toi^e, and 
with great ingenuity he compiled a grammar and 
invented symbols whose order was from right to 
left, like Hebrew. There was no record of his 
name until he entered the army of the Duke of 
Mecklenbui^. He then called himself Psalmanar 
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sax, which he afterward confessed to have been 
Bu^ested by the name of ShalniAneser, the 
Assyrian prince mentioned in the second hook, of 
Kings. 

His next invention waa an ori^nal form of 
WDiship which he claimed to be Japanese. His 
comrades in anns would find him facing the rising 
and setting sun and chanting in his invented 
toi^e. He arrived with his regjment at Shiys in 

1702 and his mysterious actions excited the inter- 
est of the Governor, who invited two churchmra 
to examine him. One of these was William 
Innes, chapkun of a Scotch raiment stopping at 
Sluys. The examination took place in tiie Gov- 
^nor's presence, and although Psalmanazar con- 
ducted himself very skilfully, his imposture waa de- 
tected by Innes, who entered with him into a secret 
conspiracy to ei^loit him as a native of Formosa 
abducted to Avignon, where he had been threat- 
ened with the mquisition by Jesuits, but wlience 
he had escaped to Germany. Innes then wrote 
to Henry Compton, Bishop of London, interesting 
him in I^almanazar, and the bishop, accepting 
the story without question, directed the chapUun 
to bring his strange convert to London 

Aided by the chaplain, Psalmanasar readily 
gtuned his dischai^ from his regiment and in 

1703 uiived in London, where he presented the 
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biaht^ with a teutsUtion of the Church of Enghuid 
Catechism into his native "Formosan." Delight- 
ing the bishops and clergy by the ease with which 
he discoursed to them in Latin, he soon found 
himself lionized in London, where the churchmen 
raised a fund for his maintenance and further 
education. But there happened to-be in London 
at the time Father Foutenay, a Jesuit missionary 
to China, who challenged the alleged Formosan. 
Psalmanazar boldly met the missionary for a 
debate before the Royal Society and held his own 
so well that the secretary of the society invited the 
two disputants to a dinner, attended by the Earl 
of P^nbroke and other men of note. 

The Eari now became one of the patrons of 
Paalmanasar, who was "invited to every great table 
in the kingdom." Several wise savants suspected 
his imposture, but were unable to get the better 
of him. Invariably be parried their thrusts and 
left his listeners laughing at them. The Bishop 
of London paid for Fsalmanazar's tuition at 
Oxford in the hope that he would be better able 
to teach the "Formosan" language to a group of 
missionaries to be sent to teach the interesting 
Formosans Christianity. Men and womra striv- 
ing for culture went into ecstasies upon hearing 
Psalmanazar lecture upon the allied customs of 
Fonnosa. To give his discourses as much spice 
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as possible, he told his listeDers that the reli^on 
of his native land called for human sacrifice and 
admitted that he thoij^t it no sin to eat human 
flesh, although such indulg^ce might be termed 
a trifle unmannerly. Be went so far as to i^esent 
Oxford wiUk a manuscript volume describing the 
coins of his alleged native land. 

All of tiiis while Psalmanazar was being coached 
by Ghaplun Innes, who engineered further impos- 
tures, such as an autobiography in Latin, dedi- 
cated to the Bishop of London, which was trans- 
lated into both French and German. Then Innes, 
for his zeal in converting the fascinating Formosan 
to Christianity, was made chaplain general of the 
English forces in Portugal. Psalmanazar, now 
left without a pilot, began to blunder in his lying 
and soon found his patrons fallii^ off. He then 
had to commercialize his reputation by indorsing 
counterfeit Formosan articles made in England. 
Later he served successfully as a tutor, as clerk 
to a Lancashire regiment in the Jacobite rebellion, 
as a painter of fans and as a wiit^ for a London 
printer. Falling very ill, he was protected by a 
clei^grman who took up subscriptions for his bene- 
fit and under whose influence he became very 
repentant, writing a full confession of his impos- 
tures to be published after his death. After that 
be became a hack writer and for a time fell a slave 
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to the opium habit. He was prolific with his 
pen, which is said to have produced salable mate- 
rial twelve hours daily. He now mastered Hebrew, 
compiled a new edition of ihe Psalms, wrote on 
various doctrinal question, produced a history of 
printing, was the author of essays on biblical his- ' 
tory and collaborated upon the "Universal 
Histoiy." 

In later life he was a man of irreproachable 
reputation, described by Smollet as a rather - 
pathetic figure "who, after having drudged half 
a century in the literary mill in all the simplicity 
and abstinence of an Aoatic, subsists upon the 
charity of a few booksellers." Doctor Johnson, 
who delighted in his companionship in these 
waning years, expressed a desire that his own life 
should resemble Psalmanazar's in its "charity 
and devotion." 

At his house in Ironmonger Row Psalmanazar 
died Hay 3, 1763, cluming at the time to be 
dghty-four years old. After his death, according 
to his direction, there was published, for the benefit 
of his housekeeper, his "Memoirs of . . . Com- 
monly Known as Psalmanazar." It was a frank 
statement of the impostures and eager struggles 
of one whose identity still ^'^w*""* one of the 
riddles of history. 
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Who was "Juniitst" 

During a period of exactly three years there 
shone in the political firmament of England a 
mysterious luminaty whose identity has been a 
subject of controveny for nearly a centuiy and a 
half. 

In a seriee of letters commencing in the London 
P^lic Advertiser on January 21, 1769, and 
ending on January 21, 1772, this unknown genius' 
vitriolic pen flayed both Kii^ Geoi^ III and the 
Ministry of the Duke of Grafton with a brutal 
violence that was inspired by the most venomous 
hatred and scorn. The publisher of the Pttblic 
AdverHser, Henry Sampson Woodfall, was igno- 
rant of the identity of his clever correspondent, who 
unquestionably was a distinguished man of affairs, 
sharing many of the deepest secrets of state, who 
uttered his bitter invectives in a clever classic 
^yie superior to that of any political writer in the 
realm. All of these letters were signed "Junius," 
some of them "Philip Junius." In the same 
scholaily handwriting Woodfall at previous times 
had received nitT^ilar communications ngned, 
"Candor," "Nemeas," "Anti-Sejanus;" also 
"Lucixu" and "Brutus." The pseudonym 
selected far the final series was believed to have 
been chosen to complete the name (tf the Roman 
patriot, Ludos Junius Brutus. 
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One by one the henchmen of the Prime Minister 
vere selected as targets for this cruel satirist's 
vituperation, and many great lords and dis- 
tinguished commoners trembled in their shoes, 
fearing that their turn would come next. Vainly 
did many politicians and their agents strive to get 
into personal communication with Junius and to 
track this literary eni^[ma to his lair. But f(u1ified 
within his hidden sanctum he continued to throw 
javelins into the government party leaders with- 
out hindrance, although not without fear, for 
in one of his communications he admits his con- 
eciousness of peril in the following words : 

"I must be more cautious than ever. I am 
sure I should not survive a discoveiy three days. 
. . . Though you would fig^t, there are others 
who would assassinate. ... I am tiiie sote 
depomtory of my own secret, and it shall perish 
with me!" 

Several editions of Junius' letters were printed 
in book form, one of the most notable of which, 
published by Woodfall, contained facsimiles of his 
handwriting as well as that of some of the promi- 
nffnt people accused of writing under his pseu- 
donym. 

More than forty personages were suspected of 
being Junius. Some of the most notable suspects 
were Edmund Burke, Lord Chesterfield, Gibbcm, 
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Horace Walpole, Lord Ashburton and General 
Charles Lee, who was later the noted patriot 
officer of our Rerolutionary War. Lee had a 
fault-finding dii^Msitioa and an extremely caustic 
tongue, fond of abusing superior officers. An 
^^!ng^ia^mftn by birth, he had served with dis- 
tinction in the French and Indian War, and at the 
time that the Junius letters were written he had 
just concluded several years of fruitleas endeavw 
to obtain promotion from George m. He was 
engaged during this period in writing ironical 
epistles to the papers. It is an interesting fact 
that about the time the Junius letters ceased, he 
succeeded In gainii^ a promotion. Three hand- 
writing experts reported that they had proved 
to their satisfaction that Lee's and Junius' chi- 
rography wa<e identical; but about a dozen 
expesrte were quite as emphatic in thdr support 
of other theories. Authorities who have devoted 
deep study to the identity of Junius now attach 
very little importance to the theory that Lee was 
the author of that genius' mysterious letters. 

One theory accepted for a time by some authori- 
ties was that the nom de plume "Junius" was 
used by a committee of writers inimical to the 
mioistry, and one of whose membra^ invariably 
inscribed the communications drafted by ths 
whole body. 
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"I know no man but Edmund'Burke who U 
capable of writing these lettetB, " said Dr. Samuel 
Johnson to Boswell. Yet in Parliament Btirite - 
had once made an impas^oned address in which 
he said: 

"How comes this Juniits to have broken through 
the cobwebs of law and to range imcontrolled, 
unpmiished, throu^ the land? The myrmidons 
of the Gomi; are piu'suii^ all thor snares. When I 
read his attack upon the king my blood ran cold I" 

The favorite theory has been that Jimius was 
Philip Francis, a distinguished British politician. 
When confronted with the evidence of his author- 
ship, he uttered denials so veiled that they were 
thought to be evasions. Being at the time a 
candidate for the Governor-Generalship of India, 
it was pointed out that Sir Philip did not dare to 
confess that he was Jimius. His handwriting 
was very similar to that of the mysterious writer, 
and a copy of some verse which he had once 
addressed to a young lady was pronoimced to be 
unquestionably in the same writing. Tiemey, 
when asked if he believed Francis to have written 
the celebrated letters, sfud: 

"I know no better reason for supposdng the 
fellow to be Junius than that he was alwajrs con- 
foundedly proud of something, and no one could 
ever guess what it could be." 
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Junhu' id^tity was said to have been fath- 
omed by Lord Lansdowne, who promised that he 
would publish the facts. But his death inter- 
Tened before he could do so. Pitt, whom Jtmius 
had championed in his writings, also cliumed that 
he knew absolutely who the hidden writer was, 
but would go no further than to say that it was 
not Sir Philip Francis, whose son was at the 
time striving to prove his father's authorship. 
Several persons actually confessed themselves 
to be Junius, but all of these were soon dis:* 
credited. 

Who this man of mystery was will probably 
never be known. 

The Vanishing of Editor Conant 
A gmeration ago one of the most brilliant ci 
New York's coterie of editors was Samuel Stillman 
Conant. Scion of an intellectual family, he had 
been reared in an atmosphere of learning. His 
patonal grandfather, a wealthy Vermont manu- 
facturer, had been a presidential elector and had 
founded an institution of learning. His father 
had been professor of Greek, Latin, German and 
Hebrew in several colleges and had revised the 
common English version of the Bible. His 
mother was editor of a magazine, as well as the 
author of many books and possessed a mastery 
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of the Oriental tongues that proved of great 
value to her huBband. 

Naturally, such learned parents would select 
tlte higher education for thrar son. So, after 
having been graduated at Madison University, 
Samuel Stillman Conant was sent abroad to finish 
his training at the universities of Berlin, Heidel- 
be^ and Munich. R«txuiiing home, he became 
connected with various journals and eventually 
becanie editor of Harper's Weekly. 

Following the example of his father, he selected 
for his wife a woman of profound education and 
brilliant intellect. She, too, had been educated 
abroad and had a genius for translating the foreign 
claasics into English, for she was an accomplished 
linguist, Eipeaking Spanish, German and French 
with 0uency. 

In Januaiy, 1885, this ha!ppy couple were in the 
autimm of thdr years. Th^ evenii^ were 
spent in the enjoyment of ihxax books or in 
planning a future for their son, now in his early 
twenties. No family troubles or financial worries 
were known to interrupt Mr. Conant'a slumbers. 
He was robust and strong. He had been editor 
of Harper's WeeHy for sixteen years, ^e was 
now in his fifty-third year and his wife was 
forty-five. 

The evening of Thursday, January 15, 1885, 
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Mr. Conant Q>eiit at the Authors' Chib aztd 
appeared to be in the best of health. The next 
morning he left iaa Brooklyn home with the 
understanding that in the evening he and hia son 
would go to Albany to spend a week-end with an 
editor whom Conant, Sr., wished to eee. That 
was Friday, and after waiting f<n- his magarine 
to go to press the editor bade a cordial good-ni^t 
to his colleagues, adding that he would see them 
Monday or Tuesday. 

When he failed to keep his appointment with 
his son that night his wife became alarmed. The 
&ct that he had always been scrupulous about 
notifying her of his exact whereabouts added to 
her suspicion that some untowaid fate had over* 
taken tiiTr). 

No clue to the disappearance mystery was 
gathered until the following 'Wednesday when a 
man entered a place in Coney Island and bor- 
rowed five dollars on a watch and chain. Young 
Conant later identified the jeweby as his own and 
the description given of the man who had left it 
tallied very closely with the published pictures of 
the miBBJng editor. The fact that the receipt 
^ven for the loan was signed "T. P. Stevens" 
caused considerable comment, inasmuch as "T. 
P." were young Conant's initials and "Stevens" 
was Mrs. Conant's midden name. This due was 
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carefully followed up and the same stranger who 
had hypothecated the watch and chain appeared 
to have passed the previouB night in a belter 
hut upon the Coney Island beach. After obtain- 
ing the loan he had strayed into a store and 
chatted for an hour or two with the proprietor; 
then nest day he had returned and had made 
himself so agreeable that the shopkeeper had per^ 
euaded him to stay to supper. After telling his 
host that he was Editor Conant, of Harper's 
Weekly, he had passed out into the night stating 
that he had to catch the seven o'clock train into 
Brooklyn. 

Learning next day of Mr. Conant's disappear- 
ance the shopkeeper who had entertained him 
at supper wrote to Harper Brothers, but entrusted 
the mailing of the letter to a friend who after 
carrying it in his pocket for some time posted it 
too late to make its contents effective in the 
search for the vanished editor. 

A week after Mr. Conant's alleged appearance 
at Coney Island a friend saw him leave a hotel 
on Fultom Street and asked him where he was 
going but received only the brusque reply: 

"Don't you see, I'm going up the street!" 

lliis meeting when reported at the office of 
Baipa and Brothers initiated another search 
revealing a clue whereby tiie Tningitig man was 
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traced to a hotel in Long Island City, which he had 
hit only an hour before the detectives arrived 
there in search for him. He was never eeen or 
heard of agfun. Evety crack and cranny of two 
heouBphereB have since been ransacked for him 
without avtuL 

After his disappearance his wife continued to 
live for several years with their son in thdr home 
(m Willow Street, Brooklyn, where she tried to 
keep herself busy with her writings. She compiled 
some excellent works on butterflies and a primer of 
the Spanish language which has become a standard 
work. A doz^i years after the vanishing of her 
husband her life was further saddened by the 
death of her scm. Deprived now of her last 
means of supptnt, she became confidential secre* 
tary to the distinguished en^^eer, Rossiter W. 
Baymond, of Brooklyn. 

After having endured for over fourteen years 
the pangs of imcertainty as to her husband's fate, 
idle died in a Brooklyn hos[ntal in April, 1899, and 
was buried from the home of General Horatio 
King. 

The Identity of Marie CordU 

The quaint £i^;li^ town of Stratf ord-on-Avon 

has been the home of two literary enigmas. Of 

one of these the British "Who's Who" states that 
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she is "of mingled ItaUan and Scotch (Highland) 
parentt^ and connections;" that she was 
"adopted in Venice by Charles Mackay, the well- 
known song writer and litterateur, and brought 
up during childhood in England;" that she was 
"afterwards brought up in France and educated 
in a convent . . ." 

So relates the authorized biography of Marie 
Corelli, author of "A Romance of Two Worlds," 
"Vendetta," "Thelma" and other popular novels. 
Fuller bit^rapbies state Uiat she was the dauf^ter 
of Count Corelli, an Italian. 

On the present site of Wallack's Theater, New 
York, there used to stand a tobacco shop and 
factory, conducted by one Henry Cody. Ten 
years ago, when this industrious man died, certun 
newspaper reporters got a clue that he had poe- 
sessed a deep secret, in search of which they are 
alleged to have ransacked his rooms and to have 
purloined his private correspondence. At any 
rate, ihsy obtained evidence indicating that he 
was a Invther of the genius who had long wielded 
her facfle pen under the name Marie Corelli. 
But that novelist, when appealed to, denied the 
relationship. However, the search was continued, 
and led to an En^ish schoolhouse at Elm Grove, 
Southsea, Hants, where was discovered a modest 
flohoolmaater, Sidney Cody, Esq., brother of the 
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late New York tobacconist. The school of this 
unobtrudve British teachear was found to bear the 
name "Corelli House." 

The New York tobacconist, Henry Cody, had . 
a &iend, James Brier, whose intimacy with the 
Cody family extended a generation ago when 
he vidted that htunble family in England. At - 
tiie time of the tobacconist's death Brier wrote to 
the former's brother, the schoolmaster, in England, . 
and received in reply a letter which he has kept 
secret imtil the recent death of the mother of the 
little family — an old lady whose allied loyalty 
to tiie daughter who, it is clumed, denied her, 
was such tiiat she jealously guarded the family 
secret and willingly deprived herself of the 
honor of having ^ven to the wcxrld a popular 



According to James Brier's statement he visited 
the Cody family in London in 1877, bearing two 
letters of introduction. The home was that of a 
modest London mechanic. He met, among otiiers, 
the mster of his New Yoric friend, Miss Elinor 
Cody, and distinctly remembers hia surprise at 
bang introduced to a very interesting young 
woman, whom Miss Cody presented as "Marie 
Mackay, my sister." When, a few years later, he 
heard this name mentioned in connection with 
the authorship of a successful novel, he was 
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asBUred by his friend, Henry Co^of NewYoric, 
that the noveUst was hia sister. 

According to tike story, as written by ^dney 
Cody ten years ^o, his father (and that of Marie 
Corelli) was "as hard working a man as you could 
find in a long day's joium^." But this poor arti- 
san's family soon outgrew hie puree. "So," 
related the schoolmaster, "I suppose in a time of 
dislfress, or cri^, our aster was adopted by Mib. 
Mackay. . . . Thus her environment changed 
and she lived, as it were, in a literary atmosphere 
whicl^ fostered and developed a fine intelligence." 

Speaking of his mother, he stated: 

"She dotes cm our famous sister. I believe the 
dear old soul would declare herself that she was 
not her daughter if Marie desired it. So we all 
long to let it rest. ... I foolishly named my 
house after her, but I see where she was a sufferer 
from 'mauvEus honte,' and you may be sure she 
was littie pleased at my natural desire to honor 
her. But I have let the name stand, seeing that 
Corelli was an old Italian musician. The name 
was good enough for an educational establishment. 
Her nom de plume was, no doubt, borrowed from 
the same source, only poor old CorelH was not an 
Italian count or very probably he would not have 
been a musician." 

Commenting upon the purloining of his dead 
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brother's "family eeereta," Sidney Cody added: 
"You had better ccmsign this letter to the flamas 
or some day like fate may bdall it and Marie 
Corelli may suffer in consequence." 

But Marie Corelli has perustently r^udiated 
all of these chums of relationship. Snobbishness 
is very seldom an accompaniment of literary 
genius. Her authorized biographies are all 
noticeably vague conceruii^ her oripn. They 
omit any statement as to date or place of her 
birth. 

What is the truth as to her par^itage and vhy 
should she conceal it? 

"John Carter, " (he Prison Poet 

Hagganl faoee and trembling knees, 

Ejrea that ehine witb a weakling'B h&to. 
lipB that matter liieiT blaaphemke, 

Murderous hearts that darkly wait: 
lltefle ara they who were men of late, 

Ht to hold a plou^ or a sword. 
If a prayer this wall will penetrate 

Have pit7 on these, mj comrades, Locdl" 

Early in 1910 this verse, in a paper published 
by the prisoners of the St. Paul, Mimi., peni- 
tentiary, attracted the attention of former District 
Judge John W. Willis of that city. Visiting the 
prison in search for the genius who could produce 
such lines, Mr. Willis found a man who although 
entCTed upon the register as twenty-four years old 
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appeared to be fulty double that age. He had a 
hatchet face upon which a heavy black beard 
could not be concealed by the keenest razor. He 
was of medium hei^t and had jet black eyes. 
His manner was refined and he possessed a hauteur 
that marked him for a man of high birth. He was 
entered upon the prison books aA "John Carter," 
but admitted that this was not his name. 

According to the evidence which had been 
brought out at his trial, Carter, while "beating" 
his vruy from T^nnipeg to St. Paul, in search for 
employment, wa6 thrown off a fright car by pro- 
fane and angry tnun hands. He had eaten 
nothing for thirty-six hours and was desperate 
from starvation. After the train had disappeared 
in the darkness he walked to the nearest railway 
station, broke open the money drawer and took 
twenty-four dollars. An hour and a half later, so 
swiftly did the community rise gainst him, he was 
behind prison bars. 

He was sentenced to t^i years. 

The young man had served nearly half hia term 
when Judge Willis took up his case. Correspond- 
ii^ with a London solicitor, whose name the 
poet-convict gave to him, the lawyer found that 
his client belonged to a good Ei^^Ush family. 
His father having died in an asylum for the 
insane, and his mother being required to teach for 
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her livelihood, the youth had been taken by a 
wealthy relative from whom he obtnined an 
excellent education developing marked ^ts for 
music and literature. But thia rich relative died 
while "Carter" was still very youi^ and had for- 
gotten to remember tiie youth in his will. A 
London banker took him into his office but John 
did not like the confinement of the counting house, 
and his family next sent him to Canada to learn 
farming. Unable to find steady employment in 
the Dominion he heard of an opening as member 
of an orchestra in Minneapolis. He was on his 
way there when overcome by hunger and tiie 
temptation to steal the wherewithal to obtain 
food and shelter. 

Soon after his incarcoation "Carter" b^an to 
contribute his little clasdcs to tiie prison paper 
over the pen name "Anglicus." He early dis- 
played his talent fcr music by playing upon the 
chapel otgan and bis genius attracted the attention 
of a well-known music teacher of St. Paul. His 
verse soon went beyond his prison walls and was 
accepted by some of our leading magazines. The 
noted editor, Robert Underwood Johnson, became 
interested in "Carter's" case, not only because erf 
the merit of his verses but because of the manly 
tone in which the young man wrote of his plight 
and his future. Mr. Johnson believed the writer 
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to be worth eavii^, and voluntarily wrote to the 
Minnesota State Board of Pardons a letter asking 
for a remission of his sentence. 

Carter's "Ballade of Misery and Iron," from 
which the above-quoted lines were taken, cod- 
chided with this masterful stanza: 

"Poets ring of life at the leea 

In tenilw VMses And ddieato— 
Of tean "wj manifold agoiuM. 

IJttle they know of what tJ>qr pnte. 
Out of this sSnee pasrionate 

Sounds a deeptt, a wilder ohoid. 
If song be heard throu^ the narrow gate^ 

Have pity on tiieae, my onuradei, Lord!" 

John Carter, the mysterious, was never known 
to utter a whine or complaint. He repeated that 
he had leEuned his lesson, that his release would 
return him to the world a better and a wiser man. 
Having proved hiniBelf a man of genius he was 
put to work in the prison libraiy. 

The movement to ^ve him a pardon and a 
fresh start in life soon bore fruit. Editors joined 
with Judge Willis and Mr. JoluuHm and the 
pardons board was asked to grant the pardon on 
''Carter's" alleged twenty-fourth birthday— April 
17, 1910. The board granted the decree and on 
this date the man of mystery walked f ortiL to 
freedom. 

While waiting in the warden's office, just bdore 
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phmfpng once more into a world which he had 
not seen for nearly five years, Carter was aaked 
to write some verse expressiTe of his sensations. 

"I must have bars in &ont of me," demanded 
tiie poet, and the warden allowed liim to return 
to the cell which had confined him so loi^. The 
door was shut and bolted at his request but 
presently he called for his release. Then he 
handed to the waiting reporters a poon of which 
the concluding stanza read: 

"tTnreal it aeemB, 
Httlf BOBtesy, hi^lf wBuinen ttjid pun j 

For 80 I fear this haven of my diMma 
Shall Tattieh and the storm oome back affun." 

Attempts wen made to identify Carter with 
several men of letters who had mysteriously dis- 
appeared about the time of his arrest, but all of 
these attempts fuled. The men who had helped 
hinn to obtfun his pardon ^ded him also in hiding 
from the morbid public gaze after the peni- 
tentiary doors had closed upon him. 
Then he "vanished lilce breath into the wind." 
Who was he? ^ould^-wei- even .ask the 
question? 



Five Women of Mystery 

CHAPTER Vn 
The Lady qf the Haystack 

IN 1776 a beautiful young woman Trith a 
strikii^ oountenance and irresistible charm 
stopped at Bourton, a village near Bristol, 
En^and, b^^ing for tea and milk. 

Although showing mgna of superior breeding, 
she was in dire distress, at times speaking wildly, 
as if in the first stages of mental derangement. 
After wandering about the nei^borhood all day 
in search of a resting place, she was overtaken by 
n^tfall and lay down to sleep under a haysta<^ 
where she remained for some days. Several 
ladies of the neighborhood, who found her, 
begged her to crane to their houses, but she 
refused. Believing her to be insane, the towns- 
folk took her to St. Petals Hospital, Bristol. 
But, being released from that institution, she 
hastened as fast as her shattered strength woiild 
allow to her haystack six miles away. Without 
bed or roof, she continued to live in this miserable 
shelter for a period of four years. 
Although fed and clothed by her neighbors, she 
(157) 
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would acc^t frcaxL them, by way of food, only 
milk and tea, and the plainest clothing. Given 
anything luxurious or ornamental, she would 
hang it on the bushes as unworthy of her atten- 
tion. Every morning she walked about the 
village, convendng with the poor children, to 
whom she gave various articles presented to her 
for her own comfort. 

"Trouble and misery dwell in housea," she 
repeated to those who questioned her as to her 
remark^le mode of life. She ^>oke with a 
slightly foreign accent, and a man who went to 
her haystack to vidt her for the purpose of 
inquiring into her identity spoke to her in several 
continental tongues without noticeable effect 
tmtil he resorted to German. Then she broke 
into tears, bdng ai^>arently very much affected 
by the associationB which that tongue conjured 
up in her memory. 

After the four years spent in her haystack, this 
remarkable personage was removed to Britton, 
a village of Gloucestershire, and there placed in a 
private madhouse. The celebrated Mrs. Hanna 
Moore took up subscriptions for her expeoBsB. 
After some time her l^s became contracted as a 
result of her years of exposure, and she became 
pitifully lame. Thereafter she seldom arose from 
her bed of straw, where she ]a,y, quiet» stupid and 
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harmless, except when resisting efForte that were 
made to dress her or place her in a comfortable 
bed. She was finally removed, as incurable, to 
Guy's Hoepital, Southwark, where Mrs. Hanna 
Mo(»re continued to supply her wants until the 
time of her death, on Decemb^ 18, 1801. 

Detailed descriptions of "The lady of the 
Haystack" were published in newspapere throuf^ 
the contment of Europe, but brought no response 
until nine years after her discovery near Bristd, 
when a mysterious anonymous pamphlet printed 
in French was circulated throughout Europe. 
It was oititled "The Stranger—A True History," 
and attempted to identify the Lady of the Hay- 
stack as a certain woman of mystery who had in 
recent years proved an oiigma to the courts of 
Vienna and Versailles. 

It appeared that some years previously the 
Song of Spain had received a letter, purportii^ 
to be &om Emperor Joseph II of Austria, asking 
him to take under his protection a young woman 
whose presence in Austria would cause great 
grief to his mother, the Dowager Empress, because 
she was a natural dauf^ter of his late father, 
fVancis I. The .King of Spain replied asking for 
further particulars and his letter astounded 
Emperor Joseph, who had written no such request 
,to tiie Spanish monarch. The forgery was th^i 
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t3w:ed to a mysterious young woman living in 
great luxury at Bordeaux where she was known 
as MUe. La Frulen. Being arrested, she caused a 
sensation throughout the courts of Europe by re- 
lating a strange story whose principal details were 
as follows: 

As far back as she could remember, she had 
lived in a desolate house in the open country, in 
Boh^nia, under the protection of two women and 
a priest, who had purposely prevented her learn- 
ing to read or write. At various intervals she had 
been visited by a distinguished stranger, who had 
pven her his portrait and also those of two women, 
one of whom he bad told her was her mother. 
After some years the priest had announced her 
distinguished visitor's death and had sent her 
away to a convent in France, but while en route 
to that retreat she had escaped. After various 
wanderings in Europe she had been discovered by 
the Austrian Ambassador to Sweden and sent to 
Bordeaux, where she bad been placed in charge of 
a woman of that city at whose house she was 
visited at various intervals by a strange man, who . 
in a aiuxt time presented her with purses con- - 
tainiog in all six thousand two hundred and 
fifty pounds sterling. Although thin man 
had promised to continue these remittanoea 
from a very mysterious source, his visits 
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suddenly ceased, and after a time she found her- 
self overwhehned with debt. Of the three 
portraits ^ven to her by her protector, that of 
himself proved to be the likenesa of the late 
Emperor fYancis I. Another was that of the 
Emin%88, and tiie third, represented to be her 
mother, was that of a partly veiled woman. 

According to the pamphleteer who related her 
strange history, Mile. La Frulen remained where 
she was, as the Austrian Ambassador's prisoner 
for several months. Then he suddenly died and 
she was conducted by a yoimg officer to Quievrang, 
a small town in France. Fifty louis were here 
placed in her hands and she was "abandoned to 
her destiny." 

Whether she was the mysterious Lady of tiie 
Haystack or not — who, in fact, either of these 
enigmatical women was— remuns one of tiie 
mysteries of tiie eighteenth century. 

Theodosia Bun Alston 

"Less than a fortnight ago your letter would 
have gladdened my soul. Now there is no joy, 
and life is a blank. My boy is gone— f OTever dead 
and gone!" 

In these words, uttered in a letter to her fathor, 
CoL Aaron Burr, Mrs. Theodosia Alston, wife of 
the young Governor of South Carolina, bewuled 
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the fate tliat had snatched away h^ only child, 
Aarcm, a lad of eleven years. From his four years' 
exile, following his treason trial, Cdonel Burr 
had but lately landed in New York, impatient to 
see his motherless dau^ter and ecAe offspring. 
Learning that she had collapsed as a result of her 
child's death, Burr sent his trusted Mend, Tim- ; 
othy Green, to Charleston, with a letter, instruct- 
ing Mrs. Alston to sail at once for New York. 
Prevented by law from leaving the ^ate during his 
tenure, CiovemOT Alston reluctantly consented to 
the arrangement. So the beautiful Theodosia, ' 
once the belle of New York town, was placed, ~ 
bag and b^gage, aboard the pilot boat "Patriot," 
which passed out over Charleston bar on Decem- 
ber 30, 1812. Accompanying the melancholy 
lady were Mr. Green, her physician, several 
servants, several cheets filled with costly feminine 
finery, and — some said — a recent portrait of her- 
sdf , to be presented to hex father as a Christmas 
gift. 

Durii^ the first week of the new year Colonel 
Burr ccunmenced his vig^ at the New York harbor 
front. Day after day the dapper little man could 
be seen pacing the Battery, pauong now and then 
to scan the lower bay in search for the "Patriot." 
Days lengthened into weeks. Then, realizing the 
hopeleeeness of his vi^, he cried out in despair: 
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"She is dead! Thus is sevored the last tae that 
binds me to my kind!" 

Neither the "Patriot," nor the beautiful Theo- 
doda, nor say of her fellow passengers were ever 
seen or heard of agtun. Thus befell the great 
tra^c climax in liie life c^ America's most dra- 
matic figure, Aaron Burr. Shortly afterward his 
son-in-law, the brilliant youi^ Governor of South 
Carolina, died— some said, of a broken heart. 
' Almost from the moment of the "Patriot's" dis- 
appearance there anse persistent rumors that she 
had been boarded by piratee and that Mrs. 
Alston had been borne away into captivity. 
After Colonel Burr's death two evil shore {urates 
were captured and brought to Norfolk, where, 
while in irons awaiting execution, they confessed 
that, with other "bankers," they had used false 
lights to lure the "Patriot" upon the rocksat Nag's 
Head, North Carolina, and that after blindfolding 
all of the passengers and crew, they had made them 
walk the plank. This evidence was later com- 
plicated by the deathbed confesdon of a grizzled 
sailor in Texas, who stated that he, with other 
members of the "Patriot's" crew, had mutinied, 
murdered the ship's officers and made all of the 
passengers walk the plank. Dramatic incidents 
of Mrs. Alston's last moments were dilated upon 
by this diamelees rover of the sea, who described 
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how she had been the last to go over the ship's 
aide, and how her look of horror had haunted him 
fOT forty years. 

A further complication of the mysteiy was yet 
to come. Shortly after the Civil War, Dr. W. G. 
Pool, of Elizabeth City, N. C, while staying at 
Nag's Head, was called to the hut of a poor 
woman, who, in gratitude for his treatment 
offered him bis choice of many relics adorning 
her home. The phydcian selected an oil por- 
ta^t of a handsome woman, which hung uposa the 
wall, and which seemed strangely out of keepng 
with its surroundings. Pressed for its history, 
the old woman related that at about the time of 
the War of 1812, her husband had been one of the 
wreck^^ to board a pilot boat that came ashore 
at Nag's Head. To all who saw it, this craft had 
been a great mo^stery, for she had been abandoned 
and sent adrift with all of her sail set and her 
rudder laished against her stem. Nowhere upon 
her was to be found blood or other evidence of 
violence or strug^. In the cabin the table was 
all set for a meal, which waa evident^ breakfast, 
for the beds had not yet been made up. Although 
chests and oths baggage bad been broken open, 
the booty had not been carried away, for the 
cabin floor was slrewn with silk dresses, lace 
shawls and other articles of value, including the 
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portrait, which she had just given to the phyd- 
cian. Many who subsequently viewed this pic- 
ture pronounced it a striking likeness to portruts 
of Theodosia Buit. 

The mystery of Mrs. Alston's fate was made 
still deeper, only recently, when J. A. Elliott, a 
resident of Norfolk, Va., made a written state- 
ment concemlog a corpse which, early in 1813, 
had washed up on the lonely beach of Cape 
Charles. The body was that of a woman, show- 
ing evidences of unusual wealth and refinement. 
Before the stranger was buried, at the nearby 
farm of Mr. Elliott's uncle, three fingers were 
cut from the left hand, so that valuable rings 
thereon might be saved. And it is related that 
this act of mutilatitm so preyed upon the mind 
of Mr. Elliott's aunt as to have a prenatal effect 
upon her daughter, bom a few months later, with 
these very fingers misdng. 

Granting that all of these confessions and 
statements contain elraoeats of truth, certain 
questions renuun to further plague all wise heads 
that still strive to solve the riddle of Mrs. Alston's 
disappearance. As that lady was in a poation 
to guarantee a handsome ransom, and as she was 
a woman of great physical charm, why should 
her captors have doomed her to a death that could 
profit them nothing? And, after killing all of the 
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passengers, why would they hare loft valuable 
silks, laces and such articles aboard the "Patriot?" 
Why did they not scuttle that craft and thus 
hide all evidence of their crime? If the aea did 
swallow the "Patriot," what became of her? Why 
did no tell-tale wreckage ever wash up on any 
coast? 

As the "Patriot" had been privateerii^ in the 
war, some professed belief that the British had 
sunk her. But, if so, her women and children, at 
least, would probably have been rescued. 

Some have suspected that &b lost Theodoma 
occupies the grave of that woman of mystery, the 
famous "Female Strainer," of Alexandria, whose 
remarkable stoiy we will next relate. 

Alexandria's "Female Stranger" 

TO THE HBMOBT 
OF A 

female: btkahqeb 

WhoM UcrUl SufForiogB Teimin&ted on the 4th day of 
Oetobo-, ISlA^Aged 23 jmia tuid 8 maotbB—Tbia stona 
ifl oected by her disoonooUte husband in whose urns Aa 
brMthed out her last of^, and yrho, under Qod, did his 
utmost to soothe the oold, dull ear of death. 

For a century this epitaph in St. Paul's chimih- 
yard, Alexandria, Va., has presented a Sphinx 
riddle to which no answer has ever been ^ven. 
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Nor does there appear to be any likelihood that a 
solution will ever be found. 

Our account of the myaterioua and dramatic 
happenings to which this unknown woman's 
death came as a tra^ denouement must com- 
mence upon the 25th day of July, in the year 
1816, yihen the brig "Four Sons," bound from 
Halifax to the West Indies, diverted her course to 
enter the Pottnnac and anchor off Alexandria. 
She T^nained jtist long enough to lower a boat 
and send ashore a man and a sick woman. When 
the small boat pulled up at the wharf it was seen 
that the invalid had on a thick veil, which, in 
spite of the heat ai that midHSummer day, she 
continued to wear while being carried through 
the streets to The Bunch of Grapes, the largest 
tavern in the dty. 

After eng^ng the beet room that the hostelry 
afforded, the anxious husband— as he described 
huueelf — hurriedly sent for a phydcian, who was, 
however, before being admitted to the sickroom, 
called amde and pledged upon his honor not to 
reveal what he might see or learn concerning his 
patient. The phyacian's lips were sealed imtil 
his death, and the only information concerning his 
patient which could ever be obtained from bim 
was Uiat he had never seen her face. 

She was vdled during each of bis visits, iat 
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ten weeks. Her allied husband was the only 
nurse at the bedside day and night, through all 
of the enervating heat of August. As autumn 
i^proached, he became exhausted from loss ci 
deep, and two Virginia ladies, guests at the hotel, 
were permitted to administer to the sufFcirer, but 
only after they had taken solemn oath that they 
would never disclose what they might learn about 
the mysterious invalid. 

When the stranger was seen to be dymg, at 
midnight, Thursday, October 3d, the husband 
requested that only he should be left in the room; 
so the physician and two volunteer nurses 
withdrew. 

A chill east wind rattled the sashes, a fine, 
cutting rain pattered against the window panes, 
and the two ladies, with the landlord's wife, 
shuddered as they waited outside the deathroom 
door. Finally, at dawn, the husband, with 
haggard face and swollen eyes, stepped out into 
the hall and annoimced that all was over. 

Then, lest some one should see the hidden 
face in death, the supposed husband's own hands 
prepared the cold body for burial. He per^ 
aonally sealed the coffin Hd. After attending the 
buri^ in St. Paul's churchyard, and ordering the 
monument with its puzzling inscription, he dis- 
appeared. 
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For a dozen succ^sive years he returned on the 
anmversary of his beloved one's death to put 
fresh flowers upon her grave and see that its 
grass was neatly trimmed. During these pil- 
grimages of devotion he was ferried directly from 
Washington and back, without stopping again at 
ihe Alexandria tavern or speaking to any one met 
upon the streets. 

But, at the end of these dozen years, he seems 
to have died, for his visits suddenly ceased and 
the grave of his supposed wife became neglected. 
The coliunns of its strange monument toppled, 
and so remained tmtil one spring morning, when a 
distinguished-looking old gentleman and two 
elderly women, handsomely gowned, suddenly 
appeared in the churchyard to order the stone 
repaired and the biuial lot replanted, noder 
pressure of question from the sexton, these 
unknown visitors reluctantly admitted that they 
were relatives of the dead woman, and that her 
husband had been a British officer; but when 
questioned more clos^, they hurriedly left the 
cemetery. 

Nor would the two Vii^pnia ladies who nursed 
the veOed woman at The Bunch of Grapes, ever 
say a word as to what they saw or learned in the 
sickroom, save that thdr patient was very beauti- 
ful and was of uncommonly high birth. Both 
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lived to ripe old age, and went to their gravee vith 
their lips still sealed upon the "female stranger's" 
aeoret. 

That it was the lost Theodoeia Burr Alston, 
daughter td Aaron Buir and wife of the GUjremOT 
of South Carolina, who had come to tliis end, 
was one theory, acccnding to which the all^^ 
husband was a pirate, who had captured that dis- 
tinguished lady. 

Another story was that the "female stranger" 
was no other than Sarah Curran, the heart- 
broken fiancee of the Irish revolutionist, Robert 
£hnmet, and that the "disconsolate husband" 
was Major Sturgeon, of the British navy, whom 
that unhappy lady was forced to marry after 
Emmet's death. But these theories were based 
on pure speculation and have gained littie 
credence. 

In addition to what we have quoted, these 
lines appear upon her epitaph: 

How loved, how hoDorad <»oe, avula tliM not, 
To whom related, or by whom begot; 
A he^i of diutt alcme ramaiiu of thee — 
Tia ill thou mrt and all the proud ahall be. 



To wbom gave all the propbeta w itn gw, that tfanm^ His 
name^ wbatoent btBenOk oo Him aha& teonrc naatnoa 

CfifaM. 



■u#f. 
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The Veiled Murderees cf MaOeawm 

"When I am dead, all will die with me. I 
have promised to be veiy still, to die without 
betraying anything." 

A heavy blue veil hid the face of the prisoner 

at the bar. The prosecutor asked to have it 

lifted, but she would not consent and the judge - 

\i f did not insist. Her counsel announced that for He 

<> ' ° ' this concealment there were good and suffident . d c^ 

reasons. 

The mysterious defendant, either Canadian 
or English, had come to Troy, N. T., in 1851, 
ostensibfy to obtain a situaticm as teacher. 
Although she failed to apply for a position, she 
was always suppUed with fimds, with which she 
mtuntained a comfortable home. She introduced 
herself as '*'i/LK. Henrietta Robinson," and was 
reputed to be a mdow. 

It WAS disoovered that she and one of the 
most influential bachelors of Troy were lovers. 
But in time there came to Mrs. Robinson's ears 
the news that he was about to marry the daughter 
of a well-known judge. Cast off, her fimds run- 
ning low, the jilted woman became obsessed by 
the turn of affairs. She discussed her disappoint- 
ment ev«D with chance passersby, to whom she 
proclaimed herself the lawful wife of her former 
cavalier. Upon the very day wh^i his friends 
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were discusBiDg means of getting her out of town, a 
strange murder stirred Troy. A grocer and a 
young woman living with his family dropped dead 
after having been poisoned at dinner. It hap- 
p gged that the grocer'a wife h ad been jealous of 
him and the other victim. It happened also that 
Mrs. Robinson, after having stepped at his shop 
to buy provisionB at the time of the fatal meal, 
had accepted the invitation of the grocer to at 
at the table and have a glass of beer. Althoi^ 
no motive was ever proved, she was charged with 
the murder and locked up in the Troy jail. 

On the third morning of her trial the judge 
remarked: 

"We have thus far proceeded with the prisoner 
masked. The angular spectacle is here presented 
of a pama on trial for a high capital crime, whose 
face ndtber the court nor jury has ever seen. It is 
repi^nant to my feelings to try a prisoner imder 
these circumstances." 

Rinng in the dock, the defendant, with very 
stately fur, replied: 

"I am here, Your Honor, to undergo a most 
painful trial, not to be gazed at." 

She was not again troubled to unmask. Her 
defense was insanity, but the jury, after having 
been out tiiree hourB, found her guilty of murder. 

Id pasdng eentoioe, the court seemed to be 
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impelled by a desire to add to the suffering which 
fate had meted out to the mysterious defraidant. 
"To you life is lost, character gone, friends 
are gone," were the grim man's mocking words. 
"Everything is lost to you. Honor and virtue 
are gone. Indeed, life to you is not worth 



He ordered that she be hanged on August 3, 
1855, but a week previous to that date the Gov- 
ernor commuted her sentence to life imprison- 
ment. She was confined for more than eighteen 
years in Sing Sing Penitentiary, then more than 
seventeen years in Auburn State Hospital for the 
Insane and finally for fifteen years in the Asylum 
for the Criminal Insane at Matteawan. In all, 
she served fifty-two years without revealing her 
identity. 

Fate, so cruel to her in other ways, was kind 
in helpii^ to bide her secret. Eire broke out in 
Sing Sing and destroyed all record of her there. 
From the time when the key of the Troy jail was 
first turned upon her, she never wrote a letter or 
signed her name. Some remembered that she 
had helped to lighten the gloom of Sing Sing by 
playing beautifully upon the chapel organ. In 
her early prison days she had been an omnivorous 
reader, but in later years she employed herself 
almost entirely in making beautiful lace, which 
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■he vam. For a very long period before fa^ 
death her only visitor had been her attorney, who 
saw her about twice in a decade. It haa been 
Bud that in cme unguarded moment ehe claimed 
royal blood, and that in another she nientioned 
having a eon who was a well-known officer iu the 
Britnfih army. Her attorney was alleged to have 
admitted that for his services in her case he was 
well paid by influential personages, whose identi- 

' ties be refused to reveal. 

Hie Black Angel fastened his seal upon her 
secret on May 14, 1905, a few days before which 
date she had said ahe was eighty-nin e years old. 
The grave, unto which she bore her unlocked 
n^TBtery, is a mound in tbe potter's field adjoining 
the somber walls of Matteawan. It is marked by 
only a pine stake bearing the number "88." 

After her aged bonea had beok bidden away in 
tiie potter's &dd and while h.& cell was being 

. prepared for another unfortunate, only one 
personal relic worthy of mention could be found 
among her effects. It was a sorap of paper hidden 
away in a secret pocket of her needle case and 

- bearing this veise from O mar Kha yyam: 

Whan fint I nw thia world of Jo; Mid pain, 
AaHiled b; doubt that erv will nauin, 
I wtmdered what it meant to live, to die, 
11w quastioa (rft I pcmdend, but innin. 
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That "Henrietfa Robinson" was an anumed 
nfune, its tra^ bearer virtually admitted through- 
out the years oi her incarceration. 

"My father and mother are both dead; I 
have oonceaied ic^ family name," she averred a 
day or two after hex arrest. 

She fulfilled her prophecy: 

"When I am dead, all will die with me." 

Dorothy Arnold 
Chrigtmas night. 1910 , the newspapers recurad 
tiirar first details of the most baffling disappear- * i^'* V5 
ance mystery that has vexed the world since the S S'' 
kidnapping of Charley "Roaa. Thirteen days be- - ^ ' 
fore, on December 12th, Dorothy Harriet Camille ^ ■ 
Arnold, dau^ter of Francis R. Arnold, a wealthy ! - .' 5 
perfumery importer, at 11.30 a. h., Idt her mothw 
at the family reddence, 108 East Seventy-mnth 
Street, New York, announcing that she was 
about to virat the fifth Avenue shops in search of 
a dress. Prominng to call her mother on the 
telephone as soon as she found samething to her 
taste, she walked from hsr hamib to Park and Til- 
ford's store at Fifth Avenue and Fifty-ninth 
Street, where she purchased a pound of candy. 
Althou^^ she had frcon twenty to thirty ddlats 
in her poclretbook, she had the ctnifeotiona 
charged. It was just about noon wheq she left 
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the oandy shop. Two hours later she ent^ed 
Brentano's, in Twenty-eixth Street, where she 
bought a volume of humorouB epigrams entitled 
''An Engaged Girrs Sketchee." After emerging 
from the book store, at 2.45 p. H., she met a young 
woman friend, who congratulated her upon her 
healthful appearance. "I am feeling fine" said 
Mjsb Arnold who, turning north, added: "I am 
going to walk home through Central Park." 
That was the last trace of Miss Arnold known to 
her friends or relatives. 

She was of a wealthy family, proud of its pedi- 
gree. Her father traced his ancestry direct to 
the Pilgrimfl of Plymouth Rock. She waa twenty- 
ax years old, about five feet four inches tall and 
weighed one hundred and forty pounds ; had a fair 
ccmxplexion, dark brown hair and grayish-blue 
eyes. AH told, she was a girl of striking appear- 
ance, the pink of delicacy, dignity and refinement. 
She wore a tailor-made blue serge suit and black 
velvet hat trimmed with two silk roses. She car^ 
ried a black (col miiff . She was strong and athletic, 
extenfflvely traveled and accustomed to going 
about alone. She had a very cultured voice, 
whose accent was described as somewhat like 
that of a French woman. She was a Bryn Mawr 
graduate with literary tastes. Lately she had 
written a love story entitled " Foinsettia Flamfis," 
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also some vereeB, "LotuB Leaves," which she was 
endeavcmng to have published. 

She had very conventional tastes — ^was said to 
be the last woman in New York who would ever 
elect to visit the Bohemian cafte. She was not 
interested in the stage, in settlement work or any 
fads tiiat would take her out of the paths fre- 
quented by conventional people. At the time 
of her disappearance she had out invitations for 
a tea in honor of. sixty Bryn Mawr echoolmatea. S i j^ ^" 
This function was to have been given five days ci< fc'*^ ■ ' 
after she vanished. A search of her room showed 
tiiat she had left behind all of her jewelry of 
value and a large batch of personal letters. 
Everything indicated that her disappearance had 
not been premeditated. Had she planned to 
leave home without taking her parents into her 
confidence, she would probably have carried off 
her jewels in order to realize upon them. Had 
Bhe plumed suicide, she would not have pur- 
chased sweetmeats and humorous epigrams in 
the moments directly following a last farewell to 
her motiier. Her clothing being of the finest 
quality and bearing the labels of the most exclu- 
sive modistes, it is inconceivable that her body 
could have been found without exciting notoriety 
— unless the discoverers of her remains wished to 
conceal her fate. Among her friends she was 
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known to be popular among many men but amti' 
mentally inclined toward none, yet the private 
letters found in her room diacloBed one romance. 
She was apparently about to become engaged to 
a Pittsburgh bachelor. 

At first the Arnold family concealed their 
daughter's diaappearance from the press, but real- 
izing the value of newspaper aid in such an emer- 
gsicy, their attorneys at last gave out a bulletin 
to the reporters. Thereafter, a series of conflict- 
ing statements and retractions served only to 
deepen the mystery. There was issued the 
statement that Mrs. Arnold was ensconced in a 
winter resort awuting news of her daughter, but 
investigation showed that she and her son were 
in Europe. It was stated that Miss Arnold had 
no love afffuts, but the rq>orters confronted the 
family^a attorney with alleged evidence that 
flhe had been canying on a clandestine c<»i«- 
spondenoe with the Fittsbui^ bachdor. 

In spite of the general belief that Miss Arnold 
was still alive, her family went into deep mourn- 
ing for her. Evidence of their absolute ignoranoe 
of heo* whereabouts is &b fact tiiat thdr penonal 
attorney traveled thousands of miles to interview 
police and detective authivitaes and visit sani- 
tariums and retreats <A all lands whodn the 
young wtmian mi^ be hidden, l^tually erery 
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newspe^MT in the world has publiahed her [dcture 
and deaciriplion. Both the Old Worid and the 
New have been scoured for evidences of her fate. 
Hundreds of thousands of circulars hare been 
sent to postmasters and police officials every- 
where, and her [Hcture was flashed upon the 
screens of hundreds of i^otoplay houses. Her 
parents have made several tripe to Europe in 
sesTch of hst and hundreds of thousands of 
dollars have been spent in trying to answer the 
riddle of her fate. It has baffled 'Vmiiam J. 
Flynn, head of the United States Secret Service; 
William J. Bums, of the Bums Detective Agency; 
Sir E. R. Henry, chief of Scotland Yard, and other 
of the greatest detective^ of the Old and New 
Worlds. 



CHAPTER Vm 

Death or Escape? 

Joan df Arc— Did She Thwart her Exeeutionersf 

FRANCE found hereelf in dire straits early 
in the fifteenth centiuy. King Charles VI, 
sumamed "The WeU-Beloved," had be- 
come derutged and Hemy V of England had 
invaded the country, concluding a treaty which 
waa to make him King of France upon the death 
of her mad king. 

The rightful Buccessor to the French throne, 
the Dauphin, Charles, was a youth of seventeen 
wbea this tr^ty was made. Two years later 
his royal father died. Then Hemy of England 
came forward to usurp the French throne, and 
his l^ons became masteiB of the country north 
of the Loire, including Paris. 

Now it happened that there dwelt in France at 
this perilous time a little peasant maid who could 
nratiLer read nor write, but who had imbibed 
health from the great outdoors. She tended her 
father's aheep and rode his horses to and from the 
watering places. She devebped alleged powers 
which in our day are called psychic (h* clairvoyant. 

(I8U 
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Going into a trance state, 'twas said, she saw 
viaions and heard voicee which told her that she 
was to be the vir^ who, according to current 
prophecy, was to deliver France from its en^nies. 
Her name was Joan or Jeanne, and that ot hor 
family dther d'Arc or Dare. When seventeem 
she went to Chinon, where the Dauphin, Chariee, 
held his court. 

Ghaiies, who in his subservience to the En^ish 
had not had the courage to be crowned King when 
his father died, was persuaded to grant Joan of 
Arc's wish to lead his army. He ordered her a suit 
of armor, and when her yidons told her of a 
consecrated sword which lay buried in a eertiun 
churchyard, that weapon is said to have been 
dug up and placed in her hands. Then, at the 
head of an army of 10,000 soldiers commanded 
by royal officers, all of whom regarded her as a 
saint, she threw herself upon the English, that 
beai^ling Orleans. Her presence at the head of the 
French army struck terror to the enemy, and ' 
within three months she had Charles crowned at 
Rhdms. During the ceremony she, in her full 
armor, stood at his side. 

Joan of Arc's promised work was now done. 
She begged to be allowed to go back to her native 
farm at Domremy, but Charles commanded ha 
to remain with his armies. He feared that her 
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would tum the tide of his fortunes. 
Joan thniighf. otherwise. She told ^JTn that her 
Toices and visions gave her no further inspiration, 
only the warning that if she fought anotiLer battle 
Ab would be wounded and that her army would 
be defeated. But she had to obey the King's 
command. Leading her forces in an attack 
' upon Paris early the following winter, she saw the 
first part of her prophecy fulfilled. She was 
wounded, but recovered sufficiently to lead her 
lupous into Ckunpi^^e, then in the hands of the 
Englisli. She made an unsuccessful scntie and 
the remainder of her prophecy came true, for her 
army was defeated. Taken prisoner, she was 
carried to Beau^^. 

The divine power alleged to have protected 
Joan of Arc up to this time now seemed to entirely 
desert her. While attempting to escape her 
prison by leaping from the dungeon wall she was 
recaptured and taken to Rouen. The savants 
then constituting the UnlTemty of Paris obtfuned 
from the Kii^ of En^and letters patent to have 
her tried for witchcraft. The university gave a 
unanimous verdict that her acts were diabolical, 
meritii^ punishment by fire, and when the 
sentence of death was read to her publicly by 
ihs Bishop of Beauvais he gave her the alternative 
of burning at the stake or submission to the 
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Church. Joan choee the latter means of aalvatioii, 
but the bloodthirsty bi^op repented the loss at 
an opportunity to view torture. He laid a tr^ 
for Joan by placing man's apparel in her cell 
She put on the disguise in the hope of escape, and 
the bishop seized upon her act as evidence of a 
relapse into unbelief. 

An imm^iae pile of wood was placed in the 
middle of the market place at Rouen. Sur- 
rotmding the pyre the Ei^lish had a cordon of - 
soldiers and ecclemastica drawn up at a distance 
sufficiently far to prevent any of the populace 
from gaining a good view of the martyr at l^e 
stake. According to the history which we 
studied in school, the fair body of the sainted 
Maid of Orleans was consumed in these flames and 
her ashes were thrown into the Seane. 

But many chroniclers say otherwise. Indeed 
among some authorities there has grown a belief 
that the English frustrated the purpose <^ the 
Bishop of Beaurais by placing the circle of soldiers 
and churchmen at such a distance from the pyre 
that an effigy or substitute might be biuned and 
Joan aUowed to escape. An eminent French 
antiquarian, Gaston Saye, after a profound study 
of all aviulable records bearing upon the case, 
concluded that another woman was substituted 
at the stake for Joan. His theory would account 
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for the French king's apparent ingratitude in 
making no attempt to rescue Joan, although he 
owed her bis crown. An ancient chronicle of the 
eity of Metz states that a woman nUiming to be 
Joan of Arc appeared in OrleanB eight years after 
her suppcffied execution and was recognized by 
her brothers, Jehan and Pierre, as their supposedly 
dead sister. Thousands of people in Orleans 
recognized her as the mJBHing Maid of Orleans, 
and the local authorities discontinued the annual 
memorial service which had r^fularly been held for 
the repose <rf her soul. Indeed, the records of the 
Orleans treasury at that very time, show that two 
hundred and ten livres were presented to Joan of 
Arc during the month of July, 1439, "for the good 
that she did to tiie said town during the siege of 
1429." To those who have seen these records it 
seems inconceivable that an imposter could have 
thus deceived not only the thousands who knew 
Joan's face intimately, but her own brothers as well. 
There is also a record that Joan of Arc married 
Robert des Armoises, a cotmtry gentleman, after 
her reappearance, and a letter written to the Duke 
of Orleans by her brother Pierre, thirteen years 
after her alleged burning, speaks of her as still liv- 
ing. Indeed, court records dated 1476 contfun the 
testimony of a parish priest that in 1472, forty 
years after her supposed execution, Joan of Arc's 
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faznily was entertaining her as thdr honored guest. 

The questitm whether Jam of Arc was burned 
at (ff rescued from the stalce is branded by Andrew 
Lang as "the most surprising and h affling o[ his- 
torical mysteries," and an old manuscript in the 
British Museum refers to the crisis of her pic- 
turesque career as follows: 

"They burned her or another woman like her; 
aa which point many persons are (and have been) 
d different opinions." 

The C<m of ManJud Ney 

"I protest, before God and my country, against 
this sentence that has condemned me. I appeal 
from it to man, to posterity, to God I" 

The doomed prisoner then turned to the firii^ 
squad, compoeed of sixty veterans of his own 
armies: 

"My brave comradee, when I place my hand 
upon my heart, firet See that you take sure aim 
at n^ hearti" 

Rising hie hand to his bosom, he thus gave 
Ijie terrible Eognal. There was a ragged, nervous 
crackling of musketry, and Michel Ney, erstwhile 
Marshal of France, Duke of Elchingen, Prince of 
Moskva, dropped upon the ground, his face 
turned slightly to one side. 

The dust beneath him became crimson with his 
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life blood. The adldiers marched away. And 
then a squad appeared with a litter, on which the 
corpse was borne to an adjacent hospital, there 
to be placed in a leaden coffin encased within a 
casket of oak. Early next momiiig it was taken 
to the cemetery and buried. 

Such is history's account of the great hero's 
tragic endiog. His crime had been loyalty to his 
old commander, Napoleon. Placed at the head 
of an army sent by Louis XVill, to capture the 
fugLtive from Elba, Ney had fallen upon his knees 
before his former Emperor and brought him, vic- 
torious, into Paris. Then had come the surrender 
to the Allies, Napoleon's exile to St. Helena, Nay's 
own flight, his capture in a friend's castle, his trial 
and condemnaticm; his eiecution on the 5th <rf 
December, 1815. 

The day following the marshal's funeral, Philip 
Fetrie, a sailor while holystoning the deck of a 
vessel botmd from Bordeaux to Charleston, S. C, - 
glanced up, and, recogni2iing a ruddy-faced in- 
dividual, saluted respectfully. 

"Who do you think I am?" asked the passenger. 

"My old commander, Marshal Ney," said 
Petrie, very positively. 

"Marshal Ney was executed two days i^o m 
Paris," replied tiie stranger; and, during the re- 
mainder of the voyage, he remained in hiding. 
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A few weeks later several French immigrantB, 
meeting a familiar figure upon the streets of 
Qeoigetown, S. C, cried out: "Mon Dieu, le 
Marechal Neyl" whereupon the personage thus 
addreased vanished. 

It was about this time that a mysterious 
stranger, calling himself Peter Ney, appeared at 
Cheraw, S. C, and there engaged himself to teach 
the school at Brownsville, nearby. Glancii^ at a 
newspaper one morning in the schoolroom, he fell 
in a swoon, and school had to be dismissed. 
That night he was observed to be burning docu- 
ments, decorations and badges. Next morning 
he was found in bed with his throat cut, the 
blade of his pocket knife being broken off in the 
wound, which, thanks to good nurdng, healed. 
The newsp^)^', which caused the funting fit, 
eontfuned news of Napoleon's death. Later, 
when shown a paper, announcing the death of 
Napoleon's son, the schoolmaster suffered another 
paroxysm, and proceeded to bum more manu- 
scripts. 

One monung, while at Statesville, S. C, John 
Snyder and Frederick Barr, veterans of the Napo- 
leonic wars, recc^;nized the schoolmaster as the 
field Marshal of France. Snyder went so far 
as to speak to the alleged Feter Ney, but recdved 
only black looks iot his puns. 
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The achoohnaster, while upon his deathbed, 
in the early winter of 1846, was pressed by 
his physician to clear up the mystery of his 
idraitity. 

"I am Marshal N^, of Francel" the French- 
man gasped with almost his dying breath. And, 
after his funeral, one of his intimate friends, Mrs. 
Mary C. Dalton, of Iredell Comity, N. C, revealed 
what she cliumed to have been a confesoon made 
to her by "Peter" Ney shortly before his death. 
Accordii^ to this story, the teacher was the 
great Marshal of France. Wellington had inter- 
ceded and saved his life. The firing squad had 
been instructed to fire over his head, but not 
until he should give the signal by pressing his 
band to his heart, by which action he burst a bag 
oi red fluid secreted beneath his shirt. To insure 
the Buccees of these deceptions, trusted men from 
his own army were selected to fill the firing squad. 
At the hospital, whither he had been brought ' 
upon the litter, he was that night disguised in 
ill-fitting clothes and started on his way to 
Bordeaux. There, ponng as a servant carryi:^ a . 
valise, he embarked for Charleston. 

History proves that Marshal Key's trial and its 
prdiminaries were conducted by secret methods. 
Members of the Assembly who voted for his 
execution, did so with the understanding from 
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the Kng Hiat the death sentence was to be 
eommuted to life in exile. 

TPiflbing to satisfy himself as to the mystery 
elin^ng to the Ney case, Loois Napoleon, tStex 
conung to the throne is said to have ordered the 
marshal's grave opened. When searched, the 
inner coffin is repented to have contained not a 
bone, not one relic of a human corpse. 

CaroliniEins, who knew Schoolmaster Ney when 
shown portraits of the great Marshal of France, 
pronounced the likeness to have been precisely 
like that of their friend. Both the teacher and the 
msrahal were ruddy of face. Each slept but 
five hours a ni^t; each was a good fencer, a 
fearless horseman, a skilled mathematuuan and a 
clever performer upon the flute. 

But, if Marshal Ney did escape to America, why 
did he not return to his beloved France after 
amnesty had been granted to all political ezUes? 

The Dvke of Pradin 

One mcnning in August, 1847, persons passing 
on the Rue Stunt-Honore, Paris, were terrified 
to hear piercing screams issue from behind the 
walls surrounding the magnificent house of the 
Duke of Fraslin. 

Hjs Grace, a personage of great i^estige and 
power in the oourt of Louis Philippe, was the heir 
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to vast wealth, and his beautiful, talented wife, 
was also possessed of a great fortune in her own 
right. They had been married oineteen years, and 
their umon had been blessed by nine children. 

Alarmed at thoee terrible shrieks of agony, the 
servants withia the Duke's mansion traced them 
to their mistress' bedroom, which beautiful 
apartment was a reproduction of Marie AntcA- 
nette's bed-chamber at Versailles. Entering the 
room, they found the furniture upset, the bed 
curtains torn down and terrible splotches of blood 
everywhere. Crouching agunst a chair was the 
C(»pse ai the Duchess, wearing only a nightgown 
stained with blood gushing from five wounds. 
Bloody finger marks were upon the wall on three 
sides of the great chambers, and upon several pieces 
(^ furniture were strands of her long h^, which 
also adhered to tiie handle of a bloody pistol found 
in the room. 

Fleeing from the murder chamber in hrarta', 
the Bearvanta called the attach^ of the household 
together in the great drawingnroom of the mansion 
and were disputii^ how to announce the terrible 
nefWB to the Duke, whoi he sudden^ a|q>eared in 
tiieir midst, inquiring as to the cause of the 
oommoti<HL When told what had happened, he 
at onoe sent for the polioe and a physidan. 
Making his way into his wife's nxHU, he then 
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viewed the corpse and threw himself upon the 
empty bed, gLving way to the agony of grief. 

After the airiTol of the police strange incidents 
b^an to develop. The Duke volunteered the 
information that he had discovered the murder 
before his sealants had announced it to him; 
that, awakened by his wife's shrieks, he had rushed 
into the room, found her dead and had returned to 
his own bed-chamber, stunned by the horrible 
dght; that the pistol found in her room was his 
— ^in fact, that he had brou^t it into the room to 
defend her when he first heard her cries of agony. 
During their examination of the house, the pdice 
found in the Duke's apartment a dresdng gown 
completely soaked with blood, also a hunting 
knife, poniard, and short sword, all containing 
bloodstains. It was found also that tiie Duke's 
hands were covered with scratches, that one <^ 
his arms had been bitten. In the fireplace of bis 
room were a number of half-burnt papers, some 
of which i^oved to be letters received by him 
from his wife protesting against hu interest in the 
governess of thdr childr^i, Henriette Deluzy. 

Mai^ unbumt letters written by the Duchess 
to her husband threw light upon the Duke's 
relations with this unusudly clever young wtmian. 
According to this evidence, and that ^vm by 
others, Mile. Deloxy had appealed more to tiie 
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Duke's intellectual side than had his wife; and 
although his interest in her had increased, thdr 
attachment had apparently been only platonic. 
She had a wide interest in politics and literatiu^, 
while the Duchess had been of a brooding, intro- 
spective temperament. They had quarreled 
over the clever governess. In one letter com- 
plaining of the breach between them the Duchess 
bad written to the Duke: 

"I am dying of griefl For five long years I 
have spent all my nights in tears, in convulsions 
of soiTow. Often I have had to bite my pillow 
in order to stifle my sobs, my cries. 

"I have lost not only my husband, but my 
children. I suffer the tcotures of Tantalus. I 
am close to you all, and yet I am ^>ait &om you 
all!" 

Finally the Duchess became so wrought up as 
to appeal to her father, the noted Marshal Sabal^, 
as a result of whose tactful intervention the Duke 
OTdered the governess' dismissal but at the same 
time wrote his wife a note containing tills one 
sentence: "By your act you have spoiled my 
life." It was directly after this that Paris, which 
had regarded the Duke and Duchess as an ideal^ 
happy couple, had berai shocked by the news of 
her Grace's foul murder and the subsequent 
eccentric behavior of her hiisband. 
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When jealousy between husbiukd and wife 
results in murder, it is ihe jealous one who is 
almost invariably the perpetrator of the crime. 
Hence, in this case, had the Duke, rather than 
the Duchess, been found murdered, there would 
not have been taiy deep mystoy ctmceming the 
aSsii. But i^t posEttble motive could the Duke 
of Praslin have had in murdering his wife after 
yielding to her demands for the dismissal of a 
valued employee ^;ainst whom she bad cherisl^ 
an apparently groundless jealous? 

King Louis Philippe reluctantly consented to a 
warrant for the Duke of Praslin, but before his 
Grace could be taken to jaiaon he swallowed a 
lai^ dose of ptuson, and the Eii^ ordered that 
he be tried before the drug could take effect. 
Hence, the jiuy, consistii^ of mx of his fellow- 
membran of the House of Peers, was sent to his 
bed-chamber, where the Lord Chancellor of France 
proceeded with his interrogation. After evading 
a Itmg list <d questions asked him, the Duke 
perdstently repeated, "I am not guiltyl" and 
expired in agony. 

Such was the account of his trial and its toagic 
denouemrait publicly announced in Paris; but it 
is still believed by a great number of Frenchmen 
that Louis Philippe entered with the peers sent 
to Uie Duln's bedside into a eow^aey to aUow 
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iba.% nobleman to escape and that he was amused 
out of the cotmtry in disguise, afterward enjoying 
a bng exile in England, where he received his 
income from his eldest son, uid later his grandson, 
until he died of old age. 

As to Mile. Deluzy, the market women of 
Paris threatened to lynch her. After she had 
been k^t in prison for three months it was ffven 
out that she had gone to Ei^^d, but, as a matter 
of fact, she remained for some time under an 
assumed name in France, whence she embarked 
to America to teach in one of our most celebrated 
private schools and later to marry a well-known 
literaiy and legal light of New York city. She 
and her husband moved to Massachusetts, where 
she became an intimate of Mm Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, and where she died in 1874, upon the eve 
of the publication of a book which came from her 
pen, but which oontiuned not a line bearing 
upon the black mystery which the Duke and 
Duchess of Praslin left in their wake. 

WUkea Boot 

"The body buried in Greenmoimt was not that 
of Booth," declared Basil Moxley, a pall-bearer at 
the allied funeral of Lincoln's "w*^", held in 
Baltimore. 

"I do not believe that Booth wae ever killed in 
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that barn," added Moxley, who for nearly a half 
century had been doorkeeper in Baltimore at the 
Holliday Street Theater and at Ford's Opera 
Bouse. He was a trusted friend of the Booth 
family and a cyclopedia of information concerning 
the stage folk of his time 

Many mm bare shared Moxley's doubt as to 
the most commonly accepted veraion of the 
capture, shooting and burial of Lincoln's murderer. 
According to history, the demented actor, after 
■hooting the Preddent, and after breaking his 
leg while making his escape, took refuge in 
Garrett's tobacco bam, near Bowling Green, Va. 
The bam was surroiuided by twenty-eight veterans 
oi &e Sixteenth New York Cavalry, who, fearing 
to go in and capture one defiant man, set the 
building aa fire and then shot Booth as he appeared 
to take aim at his pursuers. 

The commonly accepted story of what next 
happened relates that Booth's body was sewed 
up in a saddle blanket and carried aboard the 
monitor "Montauk," where it was laid in the car- 
penter's bunk in the turret. After an autopsy 
in Washington, it was placed in a pine gun-box 
and secretly buried beneath the floor of a cell in 
the old Washington Penitentiary. After nearly 
four years had elapsed the great actor, Edwin 
Bootii, persuaded President Andrew Johnson to 
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allow the pine b(»[ bearing his brother's bones to 
be removed to Baltimore for secret burial in 
Greeomount Cemetery 

Since the black tr^edy of '65 there have been 
advanced more than fifty theories to the effect that 
■Wilkes Booth escaped to enjoy life for a consider- 
able time after his corpse was believed to have 
molded in its grave. General Eckert, who was 
Assistant Secretary of War when Lincoln was 
assassinated, and who later became president of the 
Western TJoion Telegraph Company, was quoted 
as bavii^ confessed to his nurse, on his deathbed, 
that with three other men he had taken the body 
of Booth out on Delaware Bay and thrown it into 
the water. A secret service man assigned to the 
aasassination was quoted as stating that the 
identification of the corpse supposed to have 
been Booth's was never satisfactcnily made. 
Such doubts and contradictions reiterated by men 
closely concerned in the search for the assason led 
to the suspicion that greed for the seventy-five 
thousand dollars reward offered for Booth by the 
government resulted in the shooting of another 
mail. 

A few years ago Laura Ida Booth (Mis. L. A. 
Howard), an actress, who has claimed to be the 
daughter of Wilkes Booth, announced that her I _ 
fatiier lived until 1903, when his l(»ig-troubIed | V>*< >f 
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I led blm to commit Buicide at Enid, 
Okla. A Memphis attorney, Finis L. Bates, who 
knew the Enid suicide, and who believes him to 
have been lincoln's asaasMn, has published a book 
in support of the theory. Some yean ago Mi. 
Bates applied to the National House of Repre- 
sentatives to definitely determine the identity of 
the embahned corpse of the suicide, which, for 
four years, had been kept by an Enid undotaker. 
In his communication to Congress, Mr. Bates 
stated: 

"I knew Booth as John D. Heley \riiile living 
in 1872, and was associated with him as my 
client until the fall of 1877, when we separated 
in western Texas, he going to Leadville, Col., and 
I retumii^ to Memphis. Booth left with me a 
snail tint}^ for his future identification. This 
{uctiire was taken some twelve years after tiie 
asaasfflnation of Lincoln teid has been identified 
by Juniiia Brutus Booth, eldest nephew of John 
Wilkes Booth, as bedng &b picture of his uncle. 
It has also been identified by the famous actor, the 
late Joseph Jefferson, and many others." 

About a score of years after the Lincoln tragedy 
(Hie Christopher C. Hitter, while lying veiy low in 
a hospital in Anderson, Ind., is alleged to have 
unburdened his conscience by oonfesEong that 
after having been initiated into the Knights of the 
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Golden Circle by Booth, he had be^ pressed to 
take part in a kidnapping of President Lincoln, 
but that before the plan was earned out Booth 
killed the President. Accompanying &e escaped 
ftBBaBBJn to Philadelphia, Bitter claimed that he 
sailed with him for South America, where Booth 
became "Enos," the famous actor of Latin- 
America 

According to another story, Booth became an 
Episcopal clergyman and settled in a Geor^ town, 
where he was visited by his brother, Eklwin Booth. 
He continued to limp imtil de&th taid fuled also 
to disguise bis love for liquor and his impmous 
tempOT. One story has it that the assassin spent 
the Utter days of bis life imder the name of 
David E. George, and that he married a Kentucky 
widow; tbdr chUd, a daughter, winnii^ success 
upon the stage. 

In New Orieans, Louisville, Denver, Albu- 
querque, San Francisco fmd Mtmtreal the man 
who shot IJncoln was "located" during the gaiera- 
tion following the Civil War. hnprobable as the 
many theories as to his escape m&j seem, utd 
after all of them have been sifted out and dis- 
carded, Wilkes Booth has neverthelees bequeathed 
to the wm-ld a mystery that has never been 
solved. 

Where lie tiie bones of the man shot in the 
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Oairett barn, whose body was brought to Waahing- 
ton and dlBsected? 

No one knows? 

It is generally believed that the mound tilled 
to mark the assassin's grave in Greenmount 
Cemetery, Baltimore, covers no human renuuns. 
For fear of vandalism the Booth family vary 
wijsely hid the coffin which they burled. 

"Morgan the Raider" 

Anothw Civil War celebrity alleged to have 
entered the realm of the "living dead," was 
that darii^ American soldier, John Hunt Moi^an, 
popularly known as "Morgan the Raider." 
HistOTy says that this fearless officer was killed 
while attempting to escape from his Union cap- 
tors in 1864. Tradition says otherwise. 

Morgan was bom in Alabama and when a 
child was brought by bis parents to Kentucky. 
In the Mexican War he fought with Zachary 
Ta^or and in '61 offered his sword to the Con- 
federate cause, first distinguishing himself at the 
head of a squadron of cavalry, in the Battle of 
Shiloh. 

MOTgan was not at all lacking in faith in him- 
self. At the head of twelve hundred men he nsw 
began his career as a raider, and his first exploit was 
an invasion of Kentucky from eastern Tennessee. 
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It was his conviction that while he rode throu^ 
his home state vast hordes of men would flock to 
his standard — that he would become the liberator 
of Kentucky. Defeating the TJmon troops at 
Tompkinsrille, he uttered a fiery proclamation and 
began preparing for Bragg's invasian of that State. 
True to his anticipations, many young men 
joined Morgan, and his force charged tlirough 
Kentucky upon a career of plunder and destruc- 
tion. Like a thief in the night he would descend 
upon the Union forces and take large numbers of 
than jnisoners, and the nest day he would be 
heard of burning bridges and destroyii^ r^way 
tracks, carrying c^ horses, raiding stOTes and 
terrifying the natives wherever he went. Loiiift- 
ville and Cincinnati trembled with fear that he 
would descend upon them. He planned to cross 
the Ohio River to pave the way for the capture of 
these two cities and to organize a counter^ 
revolution against those pacifists known as the 
"Knighte of the Golden Circle" or "Sons of 
Liberty." Then be crossed the Cumberland, 
sacked the town of Colmnbia, captured a Union 
force at Lebanon and burned the town. More 
and more men followed him as he proceeded toward 
the Ohio, and by the time he reached that river 
near Louisville he had a force of four thousand. 
Capturing two steamboats, he crossed the river, 
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phmdered CoTTdcm, Ind.; eanied away three 
hundred hones, exacted tribute from property 
owners and sacked village after village. Indiaaa 
and Ohio were both bitterly aroused and big 
Union forces now put him to rout, but not 
until after a retreat, diuing which he tenorized 
many othor towns, was he captured at New 
lisbon. 

It was with a sense of great satisfaction that his 
Union captors locked him in the Ohio Penitentiary - 
at Columbus, but afto* he had been there a few 
months he and six of his men escaped. Now 
followed a t.>i rilling race between the dashing raider 
and a body of Union troops, but after traveling at 
tiie rate of thirty-five miles a day, Morgan pulled 
up safely within the Confederate lines in northern 
Georg^ Fighting on through that winter, he 
returned from the mountains into Kentuclgr the 
following spring to recommence his career of 
plunder and rapine, but the Union troops forced 
him back into Tennessee, where, at Greenville, he 
taid his staff were surrounded at the house of a 
Mrs. ^^^lliams, in whose garden — so history says — 
the raider was shot dead on September 4, 1804, 
while trying to escape. 

But Dame Rimior would have it that the wily 
raido* only feigned death in order to escape his 
c^tors. According to the most permstent story, 
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members o< a secret order aasisted him in his 
escape, and after keeping him in hiding until 
after the war, maintained secrecy as to his later 
movementB. He is said to have settled in Marion 
County, Kansas, to have there assumed the name 
of "Dr. John M. Cole" and to have married. 
lAter he is allied to have taken his family to 
Oklahoma, where he died in 1899, being buried 
near Vian. 

Four years ago a reunion <tf Civil War veterans 
held at Guthrie, Okla., was addressed by a Mrs. 
L. F. Lame, who, after confirming thrae all^a- 
tions, asserted that she was the daughter of 
General Mo^an by the wife whom he married 
foUowing his escape into Kansas. 

Walion Dwisht 
Two jean after the close of the Civil War 
there came to Binghamton, N. Y., a yellow- 
bearded g^t who called himself Walton Dwight. 
He appeared to be very rich and rented the man- 
don <k former United States Senator Daniel B. 
Dickinson. His new neighbors immediately began 
to pry into his past history, and, according to what 
they gathered, he had been bom in Winsdor, N. Y., 
thirty years before. He had entered the Civil 
War with the Second Pennsylvania Bucktails, 
had fou^t bravely for the Union, had risen to the 
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rank of lieutenant-colonel, had been twice wounded 
at Gettysburg and finally honorably discharged 
on account ci his disabilities. Following his 
dischai^e, he had speculated in hunber at WUr 
Uamsport, Pa., and had become a partner of the 
famous Peter Herdic. Then he had returned 
to the place of his birth, at Wlnsdor, and there 
married the daughter of a rich farmer. 

He was six feet two inches tall and weighed two 
hundred and fifty pounds. His beard was long and 
bucdiy. After some time he purchased a residence 
of bis own and insured it at an imusually heavy 
figure. One night, when he and his family were in 
New York, the house mysteriously caught fire and 
burned to the groimd. Some gossips accused 
him of incendiarism, but the insurance was paid, 
and with it he began to promote lavish develop- 
ments in Binghamton. He laid out a park, built 
forty cottages and a hotel, named after himself, 
the Dwjght House. In a short while he boasted of 
being a millionaire. 

His hobby was insurance, and he took out big 
life policies, upon which he directly began to 
negotiate heavy loans. He is said to have bor- - 
rowed $30,000 from one company, (40,000 from 
anoth^, 150,000 &om a third and various amounts 
from others. Then came the awful financial panic 
of 1873. He went down before the avalanche and 
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filed a petition in bankruptcy, rating his liabilities 
at $400,000. Deserted now by the friends who had 
enjoyed his opulence, he set (^ for Chicago and 
attempted to start life over i^ain, but failure 
ctmtinued to lurk at his door. 

Five yeais after the panic he returned to 
T^iusdOT, glowing with health. He now took out 
life insurance policies aggregating S256,000, and, 
de^ite his excellent physical condition, had built 
for himself an elaborate brick-lined tomb. Then 
he made a will, leaving many bequests to persons, 
Bcnue of whom, it was later charged, he was to use 
as tools to carry into effect the most stupendous 
insurance swindle on record. £Qs extraordi- 
nary behavior now began to excite much gossip. 
He af^ieared to be either courting death or pre- 
tending to subject himself to dangers that mi^t 
account for future rumors of his demise. In 
midwinter he would swim icy streams, climb 
snow-clad peaks and return apparently exhausted 
from long cross-country walks. One insurance 
company sent an agent to tender him the amount 
of the premium which he had paid in and to cancel 
the poUcy, but Colonel Dwight, knowing his 
rights, haughtily declined. At the Fifth Avenue 
Hotel, New York, about this time, he greatly sur- 
prised a friend by claiming a serious illness, desfute 
the fact that he still speared in good health. 
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9uxtly after this, Dwight looved into a email 
cottage in Binghamton, went to bed, com- 
plained of chills, had a itiexid stay up with him aU - 
night, had hia beard and hair trimmed, and the 
next day was reported to have died io the preeence 
of a fomier law partner and of a brother-in-law. 
Mrs. Dwight, who was staying at a hotel next 
door, was summoned, as were the hotel pro- ' 
prietor and one (d his guests. All who saw 
Dwight lying in his bed attested to bis being 
dead. For two days his body lay in this xoom, 
upon which had been placed a Yale lock. The 
only key was in the hands of the hotel proprietor. 
A phydcian stated that Dwight had died c^ 
gastritis, but phymcians representing the insurance 
companieB maintained that he had killed himself. 
Some of them olwned to have found the imprint 
of a rope about his neck. 

Belief in Dwi^t's death, either from suicide or 
from natural causes, would have been universal ' 
had it not been for a little bottle found upon the 
ground under bis window. Upon its label was the 
word "Gelaemium." Although this mysterious 
drug was almost imknown to the physicians of 
Dwight's day, there were some who learned that ■ 
ita effect was to paralyze the motor nervea without 
the loss of consciousness and to thus produce 
temporarily an absolute emulation ai death. 
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Medico-I^al autbcoities, considering the pos- 
sibility of Juliet's suspended animation in the 
tomb where Romeo found her, have held that 
"gebemiiun" would have produced her deathlike 
trance. 

To aoeount fca* certun happenii^ apparently 
corroborative of Dwight's death, many interesting 
tiieories have been advanced. , One was that after 
recovering from the drug, he had been smu^led to 
some country and a corpse from a New York 
medical college substituted for his live body; 
also that the autopsy thought to have been 
performed upon Dwight was really performed upon 
this cadaver, one very essential feature of the 
opoation having been the severing of the scalp 
across the top of the head and pulling it down over 
titte features so as to mask them. 

A few months after Dwight's reported death, a 
man who had shared an office with him was 
absolutely certun that he met him on the street in 
Chicago. This appearance imme&tely gave rise 
to further theories as to his means of escape, one 
of them being that he had had himself placed in a 
box and thus ^pped out of Binghamton to a 
place where confederates had unpacked him and 
set him at liberty to enjoy a generous share of the 
insurance money handed back to him by some of 
those whom he had named as his legal heirs. One 
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of the big companies which had insured hla life 
made immediate payment without contest, but 
another made a bitter ^ht, which was pending 
in the New York courts for many years. 

Whether Dwi^t escaped, hanged himself, died 
of carefully planned exposure, or from natural 
causes will in all probabihty never be known. 

Sir Hector MaedoiuHd 
Sir Hector Macdonald, "fighting Mac," was 
a generation ago the idol of the British soldiers in 
the Sudan. He was one of Scotland's military 
heroes who arose from the ranks and the humbler 
walks of life. The son of a Scotch day laborer, 
he began life as a barefoot plowboy, later becom- 
ing a salesman in a coimtry store. Almost from 
the cradle he wanted to be a soldier, and when he 
was a small lad a retired veteran of his native 
village taught him the rudiments of military 
tactics. As soon as he was old enough he enlisted 
as a private in the famous Gordon Higblandere and 
until he was twenty-six earned the musket of a 
private soldier. Opportunity knocked first at his 
door durii^ the Af^ian campaign in 1879. Bdng 
with a small body of men who found themselves 
ambushed by two thousand bloodthirsty natives, 
Macdonald took emmnand of his comrades and 
led them in a brilliant bayonet charge that drove 
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oB the enemy. As this charge not only saved 
Macdonald's little band, but exposed a plot to 
annihilate Lord Roberts and his staff, that general 
offered "Fitting Mac " in return for his bravery a 
choice of a commisdoned ofBcer's straps or the 
prized Victoria Cross, Macdonald chose the 
officer's commission. He now piled success upon 
Bucceaa. During the Sudan campaign, while only 
a colonel, he ^owed distinguished bravery by 
thwarting a Derviah charge upon the Britiah 
Sank — an action which prevented a eerioua 
defeat. His successes were repeated during Hie 
Boer War, when, as a reward for a long catalogue 
nf victories and brilliant chaises he was both 
knighted and elevated to the rank of brigadier- 



Thflse saccesBee, <^ course, provoked jealousy 
and envy, added to which was the prejudice 
always felt by British officers for comrades who 
"smell of the banacks." It is said that Mac- 
donald forfeited true happiness when he left the 
ranks and becune an officer. Being of a hyper- 
senmtive nature, he sensed the criticism rankling in 
the hearts of his brother officers and was given to 
spells of brooding, which tmdermined his health. 
Having suffered from severe wounds and sun- 
stroke, it was not long before he became a nervous 
wreck. He was in this state when, after the Bow 
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War, he was placed in command of the Britisfa 
arn^in Ceylon. 

Grave chaises were pr^emd agunst Sir Hector 
in 1903 while he stUl held his Ceylon command, 
and although none of his friends believed him 
guilty, his morbid state of mind caused him to 
lose his nore and run &om bis enemies rather 
Uum hold them at bay. In other words, he asked 
for leave' to return home and it was granted. 
The Governor of Ceylon, when bidding him fare- 
well, is said to have advised him to disqipear 
during the voyage, as the disgrace entailed by 
the duffgee was such that it could new be lived 
down. 

Arriving hmne Macdonald appeared at the 
War Office, protesting his innoeotee. Lord 
Roberts, believing him, advised him to return 
to Ceylon with a stiff upper lip and work on in 
the knowledge that truth would ultimately previuL 
Other of his war chiefs demanded that he return 
to Ceylon and face a court-martial. Whether such 
an inquiiy was definitely wdered or not is 
unknown. 

In any event, "lighting Mac" left England 
presumably to return to the Orient. 

Proceeding only as far as Paris, he registered 
at a hotel, remaining in hiding for a period, during 
which it was noticed that he was m a highly 
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nfBTous state. Tlicai cow day the Britiah newa- 
papers came out with the shocking intdligeoce 
that Sir Hectc^a corpse had been found in the 
Paris hotel with a bullet hole through the head. 
It was said that just previous to the suicide he had 
been seoi reading an English newspaper, which had 
caused him to burst into tears and hiury to his 
nxun. An examination of the newspaper proved 
that it recounted in great detail the charges pre- 
ferred against him. 

Suqncious events were now about to befall. 
It was generally supposed that Sir Hector was 
a bachelor, but when representative members of 
his family reached Paris to claim his body, they 
were told that the dead hero's widow had appeared 
and hurried the corpse to Scotland. There was a 
public agitation in favor of a military funeral, but 
it was given out that the widow would not allow 
the army and navy to do honor to the dead hero. 
Later it was announced that his funeral had taken 
place privately at a very eariy hour in the morning. 

Gradually there leaked'out the runu^ that &r 
Hector had taken the advice of the Governor of 
Cejrfon and had dis^>peared, the suicide story 
and a mock funerol having been en^eered with 
the aamstance of friends. The Mikado having 
cause offered Macdonald a handscmie salazy . 
and royal honors if he would oome to Japan and 
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sea of its freebooters, he had fought againfit the 
French and had done brave Berrice for the cause 
of the American colonies, thus winning an award 
from the Council of the City of New York. 

The Earl of Bellomont found the retired 
skipper more than willii^ to embark upon lus 
new misuon. At that time life in New York was 
not the merry whlii that it is in our time. 
There were blue laws that restricted individual 
liberty and Kidd had been mghii^ of late, for 
a more exciting environment. To the Earl <^ 
Bellomont he made the boast tiiat with a un^ 
ship of thirty ot forty guns he would sweep off 
the face of the mighty deep every pirate craft 
that dared fly the "JoUy Roger" twbct the Cape 
of Good Hope and the Straits of Malacca. 

Bellomont believed Kidd and organized a pri- 
vate company which was to take from the bucca- 
neers of the seven seas all of their booty and 
divide it among the King, Captain Kidd, his crew 
and a list (tf noble shareholders, including Lord 
Shrewsbury, Lord Romney, Lord Orford, the first 
lord of the adnur^ty, and the keeper of the great 
seal. A fund of ux thousand pounds was sub- 
scribed and Captain Kidd was sent forth upon 
his mission in the "Adventure," a galley (^ two 
hundred and ei^ty-«even tons, armed with thirty 
guns. He bore with him not only the custmnary 
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letters of marque but two oommissioos usder the 
great seal — one to act agtunat the French and the 
other to take pirates. 

After cuttit^ a bloody awath off Newfoundland 
and Nova Scotia Kidd darted off for the Orient 
whence after three years of captares he returned 
home by way of the West Indies. Here he 
airived with an India ship, said to belong to the 
Great M(^ and to be chock-full of pricelees 
treasure. Then, under the bright sun of bSs 
fourth summer out he came sailing peacefully up 
our coast in a sloop said to be full to the gun- 
wales with specie, gold, silver and jewels recovered 
fnnn his numerous victims. Aft^ entering 
Delaware Bay upon a mysterious mission he 
returned to eea only to put into Long Island 
Sound, anchoring in Oyster Bay. Next he went to 
Boston to r^xfft to Governor Bellomont but 
that gentleman very rudely placed him in irons 
and shipped him with several of his men to 
England where, on May 24, 1701, he was, with 
nine of his crew, hanged on Executi<m Dock. 

According to the charges preferred at his trial 
Obtain Kidd, while pretendii^ to hunt down 
pirates, had turned pirate himself. He was 
charged also with bmning houses, massacring 
peasantry, brutally treating prisoners and par^ 
tieular^ with murdering one of his crew. Some 
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bdiered that the noble lords who bad backed 
Kidd's enterprise made him. a scap^oat that 
their share in the profits might never be known, 
and a Pariiamentary inquiry lodced into the 
charge. But their lordships were vindicated. 

After Kidd's execution booty to the value of 
only S70,000 could be recovered from his trove 
and no one would believe that this was the total 
harvest of his three years' enterprise. Hence, 
since his death every strip of beach along his 
various coast routes has been upturned in a 
search for the vast hoard which he was believed 
to have hidden between the time of his arrival 
in the West Indies and his anest in Boston. A 
search for the Great Mt^ul's ship was instituted 
by Govenuff Bellomont and one theory was that 
she had been taken up the Hudson, run afdiore and 
burned at the base of the Dunderberg, after all 
cai^ of value had been carried off and buried. 
According to other evidence she was burned off 
Haiti ^ter her treasure had been removed to the 
sloop in which Kidd returned to New York. 

There was a story that after this sloop entered 
Delaware Bay a chest loaded with treasure was 
taken off her, but evidence as to the spot where 
this was buried has ever been vague. A clue 
to the burial of part of her cargo on Gardin^s 
Island, Long Island Sound, brought better results, 
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for diggers here found several bales of goods and 
the treasure that constituted the bulk of the 
recovered 970,000. Some said that while Kidd'a 
sloop lay off the island three sister craft received 
mysterious cargoes from her and proceeded north. 
What became of the great bulk of Captain 
IQdd's treasure renuuns a mystery that has 
created more widespread popular interest, has 
been the motif of more extravagant boyhood 
dreams and has given inspiration to more lurid 
fiction plots than any other riddle of history. One 
favorite theory has been that $10,000,000 in 
gold, sHvea- and jewels was buried by Eidd's 
crew in a deep pit upon Oak Island, Nova Scotia. 
Thousands of ddlars spent for excavations upon 
that island resulted a coitury ago in a discovery 
that had the worid by the ears for a considerable 
period. The spades of an army of patient diggers 
were sud to have one day struck a forbidding 
obstruction and there was revealed a mysterious 
shaft with oaken platforms. Ninety feet down 
this pit was found a stone slab containing char- ' 
acters which, when translated, are alleged to have 
read: "Ten feet below are buried 2,000,000 
pounds sterling." As late as seven years a^ a 
New York engineer renewed the excavations in 
this same shaft. But hia efforts were as futile 
as have been all other attempts to solve the riddle. 
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The Vaniahed Tichbone Heir 

lis an unwise mother that knows not her own 
child. 

fifty years ago Henrietta, Lady Tichbone, 
mdow of Sir James, baronet of that name, fell 
upon the neck of a prodigal whom she identified 
as her lost ofifspring, the heir to the Tichborae 
title and estates. And thereby her ladyship pre- 
cipitated a world-wide sensation, also a trial lasting 
one hundred and eighty-eight days and costing 
$1,000,000. It iras the longest En^ish trial of 
record. 

The strange story b^ns a century ago with 
Bx Edward Tichbome, baronet, whose estate 
yielded $100,000 a year. There being no sons 
to bless him, his heir to the title was a nephew, 
James, with two sons, Roger and Alfred — ^two 
Fariaianized youths, whoqe mother hated Eng- 
land. Roger, the eldca> boy, prospective heir to 
the Tichbome baronetcy and estates, was 
betrothed to his Cousdn Katherine, but, being 
as wild a young subaltern as ever wore a sword at 
his hip, was required to go abroad for a couple 
of years' probation before he might claim the 
hand of his lovely fianc^ 

Thus it was, in 1852, that yotmg Roger re«gned 
his oommisdfm in the army and suled for South 
America to b^in life aoew in the open. For 
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more than a year he vanderod restlessly from 
place to place, through latm-Amerioa, until 
hearing that his granduncle had died, that his 
father had succeeded to the baronetcy and that 
he was now heir to the title. Thereupon he 
suled homeward from Rio Janeiro on the ship 
"Bella," which mysteriously disappeared at sea. 
His mother, the aforementioned Uidy Henrietta, 
absolutely refused to believe that he bad failed 
to escape whatever ill fate might have overtaken 
the "Bella." She had a "presentiment" that he 
was still alive and that he would one day return 
to her, but while she continued to reiterate this 
belief and to persistently advotise for him, 
offering a handsome reward for knowledge of his 
whereabouts, her husband died, leaving the 
baronetcy to her younger son, Alfred, a minor. 

Fourteen years after I^y Tichbome had bid 
her son Roger farewell one of her advertisements 
brought her a clue. A wanderer located in Aus- 
tralia, and living under the name of Thomas Cas- 
tro, was said to bear an unmistakable resemblance 
to her vanished R(^er. Through a detective agency 
he was brought to her in Paris, and here it was she 
fell upon the neck of her alleged prodigal son, for 
whom the fotted calf was not only killed, but 
stuffed, garnished and cooked to a turn, ledy 
Tichbome faced no danger (^ having the estates 
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go out of her inunediate family, inasmuch as her 
son Alfred was already the recognized heir to the 
title. But her identifying the man from Australia 
aroused a storm of resentment, resulting, as we 
have said, in the famous Tichboroe trial, which 
she did not live to witness. 

At this dramatic hearing many of the lost 
Roger's friends, relatives and brother officers, 
also men who had served under him in the ranks, 
identified the quondam Castro as unmistakab^ the 
lost Tichbome h^. To the witness stand, in 
his behalf, also came sailors from the "Bdla" who 
took oath that they had taken him from the 
wreck of that vessel. One Jean Luie, a Dane, 
Bwore that he had been steward of the American 
sb^ "Osprey," which, some five thousand miles 
off Brazil, in April, 1854, had picked up a ship's 
boat from the "Bella," contfuning five saHora and 
a delirious, helpless man who later called himself 
"Rogers." The "Ospr^' had landed this man at 
Melbourne, Australia. He and the clainiant to the 
Tichbome baronetcy were positively one and the 
same. Other witnesses identified a wound on 
the head of the claimant, also a brown mark upon 
his side, as having been borne also by the lost 
Sir Roger. 

But ^ter an of this convindng testimony bad 
seemed to filch the title and estates from the 
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young lad, Alfred Tichbome, that youth's counsel 
played a trump card and thereby caused the 
hundreds of Bpectatore in the court-room to mi 
with bated breath. It was a sealed envelope 
all^;ed to have been g^ven by Roger to his Ootudn 
Eatherine when he sailed for South America and 
which had never been broken open. The man 
frran Austndia when asked to describe its con- 
tend swore thai before his disappearance he had 
betrayed his fiancee and that the envelope had 
eontuned instructions for her care in case (^ 
oertfun eventualities. 

The counsel for the defense then defiantly 
broke the seal, opened the packet and produced a 
note which read: 

"If God spares me to return and marry my 
beloved Kate within three years, I promise to 
build a church and to dedicate it to the Blessed 
Mother." 

This disclosure lost the suit to the alleged ^ 
Roger. Branded as a vilifier, a defamer and a 
cad, he was tried for perjury and, bdng found 
guilty, spent ten years in prison. After gtuning 
his freedom he came to New York, embarked 
uiKm a lecture tour, failed in the enterprise, 
became a bartender in a Chatham Square saloon, 
returned penniless to England and thrae saved 
hinueU from starvation by accepting a c<nnmi8- 
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Am frran a newspaper to write hiB "oonfeedrai," 
an eEtraragant statement whose details few 
beliered, although it admitted his claim to the 
Tichbome titles to have been fraudulent. 

Somewhere between this man's extravagant 
admismons of guilt and the story that Roger Tich- 
bome had been lost at sea lay the truth. What 
was it? And why should the lost Roger's mother 
have tried to foist him upon British aristocracy 
.■7 *■ if by 80 doing she would have taken $100,000 a 

. , year and a baronetcy from her own -Son? 

y r- The Tichbome claimant died on April 1, 1808, 

^ ^''^ leaving a daughter, Theresa, vrha, about fifteen 

\\k -< years later, still entertained such bittemeas over 

»Av< ' iier father's loss of his case that she eeat a threat- 

'. -" ^ ening letter to the fianc^ of ^ Al&ed's grandson, 

. .r. ^ the present baronet. 

\ i,y. What was the secret behind Lady Tichbome's 

recognition of the prodigal from Australia? It 
seems to have died with that wonLazt of mystery. 

The "Marie Celette" 
Of all the skippers that have sailed the seven 
seas, Captain B. 8. Bri{^, of the Yankee bark 
"Marie Celeste," has been the cause of the most 
speculation. Nautical experts, savants and lit- 
erary geniuBee of world repute have attempted to 
solve the riddle wMch he left in his uncertain 
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wake— a wake which has led ev&ywhtxe and 
nowhere upon the face of the mighty deep. 

Witii a stanch hull and stroi^ rig the "Marie 
Celeste," on Novembw 7, 1873, sailed frrau New 
York for Genoa with a caj^ of alcohol in casks. 
Captain Briggs huled from Marion, Mass. He 
took along his wife and two-year-old baby. The 
bark's two mates and one man of her crew were 
Americans. The other four men in her forecastle 
were Genuana. According to her log she passed 
the island of St. Mary's, in the Azores, on the 
24th of November. Ten days later the British 
bark "D^ Gratia," bound from New York to 
GilHBltar, ^hted her drifting aimlessly about 
under partial eaSL SuEpicious of her eccentric 
behavior, Captun Boyce, of the "D^ Gratia," 
hailed her, but received no response. Boarding 
her, he made a discovery that set his jaws ^^pe 
and bia eyes staring. It was not a scene of blood 
and carnage, but a spectacle so peaceful that it 
was uncanny. The "Marie Celeste" had beem 
mysteriously abandoned in the open sea. 

Bad weather had not caused her crew to leave 
her. A bottle of medicine was standing upright 
on the skipper's table, where a moderately heavy 
sea would have upset it. Pirates had not fright- 
ened Captam Briggs and his comrades away. 
The ca^o was undisturbed and in the forecastle 
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were the sailors' chests, filled with th^ clotbing 
and money, untouched. Skipper Briggs' gold 
watch hung bedde his berth. 

Starvation had not threatened. There was 
plenty of food. In the galley victuals had been 
prepared for tiie next meal. There was also 
plenty of water. And all about was searoom ; 
enough for a conaderable cruise. No shoals or 
rocky coasts were near. 

Yet there was every indication of a sudden, 
although peaceful, abandomneoit of the ship. 
Upon the log slate, following the usual routine 
entries, bad been scrawled: 

"Fanny, my dear wife " 

The entry was unfinished. Apparently, the 
event causing the ship's abandonment had come 
while tiie skipper was writing it. Was it to have 
been an accoimt of something imtoward that had 
befallen his spouse? And was this emergency' the 
cause of every one's suddenly leaving the vessel? 
Mrs. Briggs had hurriedly dropped her sewing. 
Upon her table in the cabin were threaded needle, 
scissors and a bit of partly sewed material, lying 
aa if hastily tossed aside. On the open melodeon 
lay music that had apparently been played since 
the cabin was last put to ri^ts. There was still 
the impres^on left by a baby's head upon the 
pillow in the crib and toys were strewn about on 
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the cabin fioor. On the wall the dock stQl 
ticked. 

The fore hatch was opoi, but whether one of 
the boats had been launched was a matter of 
doubt. If none was put to sea all aboard the 
"Marie Celeste" must either have gone into the 
sea or had been taken aboard stnne other craft. 
Yet in all of the intervening years no boat has 
reported visiting her. And why should it? She 
was in excellent condition, ready to proceed on her 
raruise. If Obtain Briggs/his family and crew 
did embark in one of his ship's boats it would 
probably have been sighted at sea or upon some 
beach even after it had overturned and drowned 
its human fri^t. 

No signs of storm. No evidence of famine. 
No shortage of water. No fear of a dangerous 
coast. No evidence of piratical attack. No 
relics of mutiny, struggle or bloodshed. No 
leakage and nothing wrong with stearing gear, 
rigfpng or navigating paraphernalia. What is the 
answer? 

The owner, the late J. H. Winchester, of Rah* 
way, N. J., could never venture a solution. 
Neither could Messrs. Meisner, Ackomann & 
Co., the New York firm to whom she was char- 
tered. Many fanciful theories a& to the fate of 
her vanished occupants have heea offered. Ao- 
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cording to <me, Captun Br^gs became msane 
as the result of rou{^ weather encountered in the 
open sea. But, granting that he did, were there 
not seven able-bodied men aboard, capable of 
redsting his crazy commands? According to 
fmothOT theory, the casks rattling about in the hold 
Bprang a leak and the resulting alcohol fumes, ; 
threatening to smother those on board, caused 
th^ hasty exodus. But the evidence says that 
the casgp was intact. 

Some would attribute the bark's abandonment 
to the log slate's vague evidence that some mis- 
adventure, some untoward happening, threatraied ' 
the life of Mrs. Briggs. But if illness or any 
other danger threatened her, why would her 
husband, an experienced navigator, take her to 
sea in an open boat when he had a perfectly good 
and absolutely seaworthy vessel at his command? 

The "Marie Celeste" was taken in hand by C^>- 
taJnBoyce and the crew of the "Dei Gratia." They 
sailed her to Gibraltar as a prize and she eventually 
fell into the hands of a skipper who, a dozen 
years later, was alleged to have run her upon a 
reef in order to collect insurance for her owners. 

Superstilious mariners beUeve that she had 
been cursed. Some doubted whether her bap- 
tism had been performed with real wine. 

The secret of her abandonment by Siapptx 
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BriggB r^nains one of the blackest of the world's 
nautical mysteriee. 

Johann SabxUor — The Lost Grand Duke 
In the late eighties there dwelt in the suburbs 
(d Vienna a shopkeeper, Emil Stubel, whose three 
pretty daughters went upon the stage. One 
golden summer day the Stubel family were 
attending a picnic in the woods and were par- 
taking of a jolly repast when their gaieties were 
interrupted by the arrival of a tall and handsome, 
statdy and dashing, but ravenously hungry 
hunter, on horseback. The intruder was invited 
to share the picnic limcheon and as a result of 
the chance acquaintance he fell in love, at first 
sight, with the shopkeeper's youngest daughter, 
Ludmilla. 

An ardent courtship ensued. Fraulein Lud- 
milla's lover introduced himself as John Orth, a 
poor student of Gmunden and she addressed his 
letters thus. Inasmuch as he received them, as 
proved by his' prompt replies, she did not suspect 
his truthfulness. She was very happy until one 
day her coumn, Max Mahler, a resident of Gmun- 
den, came on a vint to her father and gave Uie 
family a shock by stating that no one by the 
name of Orth lived in his bcnne town, althoi^ 
one of the landmarics of that village was the Castle 
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of Orth. And as a result of her couon Max's 
disclosures, corroborated by subsequent investi- 
gation, the beautiful Ludmilla sank into a pro- 
found melancholy. Some time afterward whSe 
attending a grand review of the imperial troops 
she happened to see a familiar figure riding with 
the Emperor's suite and garbed in the resplendent 
uniform of a lieutenant field marshal. It was 
none otiaer than her huntsman-lover. 

"Who is that big fellow?" asked Heir Stubel 
of someone in the (a<owd. 

"Why that Is the Archduke Johann Salvator, 
son of the late Leopold 11, ruler of Tuscany, 
nephew of the Queen of Spain and the Empress of 
Brazil, also couedn of our Emperor," repUed the 
bystaiidffl. 

The bvely Ludmilla sank into deeper melan- 
choly. She sent her lover word that she would 
see him no more. 

Archduke Johann Salvator was bom m the 
famous litti Palace, in Flcwence, but when a lad 
of seven was driven hence with his fami^ by 
the Franco-Italian armies which overturned his 
father's throne. His couEon, the Emperor Fntaz- 
Josef, of Austria-Himgary, took the ex-ruler of 
Tuscany imder bis protection and Johann Sal- 
vator grew to be a dashing figure at the court of 
^lemia. He was endowed with unusual intelH- 
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geoce— a profound knowledge of chemiBtry, a 
genius for poetry and a talent for music. Various 
volumes of his writings were published under his 
pen name, John Orth, and he con:Q>osed waltzes, 
ballets and even operas that were produced and 
pronounced immensely successful. Time never 
lagged when he was about. The court balls 
held in the gorgeous Rittersaal of the Hofbuig 
were not a success imless his Apollo-like form was 
seen towering above the multitude. 

All went well witii Johann until he presumed 
to take a hand in politics. Bis writing became 
too radical tar the conservatives that hedged 
about his imperial cousin, and whem he urged 
an alliance between Austria and Russia to coun- 
teract the growing hostility of Germany, Kaiser 
Wilhelm protested so urgently that Franz-Jos^ 
had to discipline his obstreperous young cousin. 
So Johann was placed under arrest and trans- 
ferred from the artillery to the infantry. It was 
about this time that Ludmilla Stubel had cried 
her eyes out at.tiie discovery that he was not her 
dreamed of b^gar student but a prince (^ the 
imperial blood. 

As a result of his tribulations, Jcdiann Salvator 
became disgusted with court life. He remgned 
his lofty rank in the am^, stripped himself of 
the titles "Archduke of Austria," "Prince oS 
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Hungary," "Gniad Ducal Prince of Tuscany" 
and "Knight of the Golden Fleece." Con- 
verting a large part of his estate into cash he 
Bhocked the imperial court by numing off and 
marrying the lovely Ludmilla Stubel. At London 
he chartered a bark, the "Margherita," engaged a 
captain and crew and taking liis bride altmg 
sailed in this craft as second mate, that he mif^t 
be nearer in spirit to the m^i aboard, who knew 
lum only by his pen name, John Orth. Little 
did they guess that he was an imperial prince. 

The "Margherita" cruised between Buenos Aires 
uid Valparaiso for awhile, engaged in the mtrate 
of soda trade. On July 13, 1890, she left Buenos 
Aires ostensibly to sail around the Horn and back 
to Valparaiso, but was never definitely heard of 
again although since that time the Grand Duke 
Johann Salvator has been reported in a score or 
more of places. 

He has become one d tiie most imfathomable 
mysteries of modem times. 

Where is he? And what has become of his 
beautiful Ludmilla? 

According to aflSdavita collected from eye- 
witnesses by Eugenio Garzon, a former senator 
of Uruguay, Jobamt Salvator, iar some myste- 
rious reason, halted his vessel at a lonely place, 
painted out her name, sailed her up the Uruguay 
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Riv^, sold her, pud <^ her crew and dis- 
appeared. In 1897 he was reported as fighting 
witii the CongressionaliBts in the Chilean War. 
About ten years ago Dr. Manuel Quintana, son 
of a former preddent of Ai'gentina, repented 
that he had just sailed from Buenos Aires to 
Cherbourg with Archduke Johann, on the steamer 
"Araguaya." About a year later a former private 
under the lost Grand Duke's, command reported 
having seen him and his wife at the Hotel Arcadia, 
San Monica, Cal. Others have "identified" 
Johann as Admiral Yami^ta, of the Japanese 
navy, as a ranchman in Ai^entina and ss the 
leader of a new thought sect in Tacoma, 
Washington. 

Whatever the fate of Johann Salvator, his 
cousin, the Emperor of Austria, always believed 
him to be still alive, for only shortly before that 
monarch died he issued an edict that the $8,000,000 
estate of his vagabond cousin be held intact 
until 1917. 



CHAPTER X 

Where Murder Would Not Out 

Hippolyte Menaldo 

BX3T what I want you to tell me, Maria, 
ia the name of my mother. You don't 
know how worried I feeL The other 
boys all have mothers. Their mothers write 
to them, they write to their mothers. I feel as 
if I can't go on working. I wish you would come 
and see me." 

To his beloved nurse, Maria Chaix, thus wrote 
one of the most tragic figures c^ modem times, 
Hippolyte Menaldo, after being torn from her 
to go away to school. 

Maria Chaix, a poor dressmaker of Orleans, 
had been a foster mother to this child ever since, 
•vrh&i only a few days old, he had been brought 
to her by certain n^rsterious and wealthy persons 
to whom she had been recommended by the 
parish priest. Thereafter the tender and futhful 
Maria recdved a montiily income ior the infant's 
support, also regular visits from a grande dame 
of the old aristocracy, often accompanied by a 
beautiful ^1, who, although still in her teens. 
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displayed a maternal interest in the baby. But 
Maria Chaix was never to know the identity aS her 
foster-child or of her viators. All that she knew 
of little Hippolyte was her love for him that 
multiplied with every pound that he gained. 
And it broke her heart ^en, at the age of twelve, 
he was vifdted by his guardian, Monsieur Martin, 
who took him suddenly from her and placed him in 
a scho(d, at Savoy, where he was to be educated 
for the priesthood and whose headmaster was 
sMctly forbidden to fpye him any infcnmation 
cffliceming his real name or onpa. 

At school Blppolyte became so melancholy that 
he had to be sent away, now and then, for vacar- 
tions m the country. As indicated by his letters 
to his beloved nurse, he brooded over the vauxr- 
tainty of his identity, and this state M mind so far 
took poBsesmon of him that one day when sent 
upon a long cross-country walk with his sdiool- 
mates, he ran away to earn money with which 
he prc^rased to find his mother. After wanderii^ 
through the country tor two weeks, he was 
discovered on the road to Orleans, and when 
returned to school remarked: 

"I am determined to know who I ami I have 
a right to knowl" 

Iffippolyte was then fourteen. After being 
returned to school he refused to beccone a pneBb 
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and bis guardian, Monsieur Martin, being advised 
to rearrange his future, told the headmaster that 
he would send the lad to America. 

At his guardian's command Hippolyte Menaldo 
departed from school, leaving behind his baggage, 
which was to be sent for when required. It was 
never sent for. E^t days after his departure . 
fishermen found upon the rocks below Castella- 
mare, near N^iles, the body of a youth described , 
by the police as between fourteen and seventeen, 
as wearing the peculiar uniform of French 
parochial schools and as ha\dng about his neck 
a medal worn by Roman Catholic pupils. Identi- 
fying marks had been cut or picked out of all 
of his clothing, except his stockings, which bore 
the number fifty-six. 

Cab drivers plying the sea road near where the 
corpse was found remembered that two nights 
before its discovery they had seen upon that 
highway a distinguished-lookii^ man leading a 
lad who was in such a pitiful state of exhaustion 
that they had offered ihe pair a lift. Their 
services were declined by the man who an hour 
later was seen cm the same road alone. After 
the police had searched in vain for the mysterious 
stranger the body was buried and the incident 
fo^otten. 

Nine years later the wealthy Marquise de 
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Nayve, dwdling in the suburbs of Paris, astonished 
the local Procureur by calling upon him one 
Sunday and stating that, to ease her conscience, 
she must confess her suspicion that her husband, 
the Marquis, had once murdered an ille^timate 
son whom she had had by a former suitor before her 
martial^, when she was but a child of fdxteen. 
InvesUgation instituted by the astonished Pro- 
cureur identified this child as the unhappy 
Hlppolyte Menaldo, and the Marquise and her 
mother as the two ladies of rank who had vidted 
the child durii^ the happy days that he had 
spent with his nurse in Orleans. 

Arrested and tried for the murder of Hippolyte 
Menaldo, the Marquis de Nayve put up a remark- 
able defense. According to this story, his wife's 
parents had confessed her youthful folly to him 
whem they had become betrothed and he had 
not only for^ven her readily, but after their 
marriage had ^p:«ed to masquerade as the un- 
happy child's guardian. Monsieur Martin, the 
better to look after his interests. 

At the trial there was produced a letter which 
the Marquis had written to the Marquise from 
Marseilles immediately after the disappearance 
of Hippolyte. In this he had fully e:qplained that 
while attempting to give Hippolyte a pleasant 
holiday upon the eve of his departure for America, 
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he had taken the lad to Rome and florence and 
finaJly to Naples, where they were walkmg out on 
the Bea road when, after violraitly objecting to 
the American trip, the boy had suddenly run off 
in the darkness and had mysteriously disappeared. 
In the same letter the Marquis had inclosed a 
press clipping describing the finding of the mys- 
terious corpse near the sea road. 

The evidence further proved that the Marquis 
de Nayve, after returning home, had not acted as 
a guilty man, but, instead, had called in the parish 
priest and two lawyers, explaining to them what 
had happened and As ki ng their advice, which 
was that, under the circumstances, he absolutely 
renuun silent. He had also received the same 
advice from the headmaster iA the Savoy Semi- 
nary, wh^e Hlppolyte had studied. So the 
truth had hun buried until the Marquise's morbid 
broodings had led to the suspicions which she 
felt duty bound to make public. 

After the distracted Marquise had, in the 
witness box, admitted that she had no proofs to 
back up her suspicions, and after several (A 
Hippolyte's schoolmates had sworn that they bad 
heard him threaten suicide, the jury brought in a 
verdict of "Not guilty!" 

A week later the Marquise returned to her 
husband, and thereafter they lived happily with 
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th^ chamung daughter and two handsome sons. 
But Paris has never ceased to wonder as to the 
truth behind the strange case. 

The Strange Case of Marie LaSarge 
The meet baffling of all French murder mys- 
teries involTed the daughter of one of Napoleon's 
favorite officers, Colonel Cappelle, of the Old 
Guard. This beautiful girl was also the grand- 
daughter of the famous Duke of Orleans (Philippe 
Egalite) and of his companion and housekeeper, 
Mme. de Genlis. 

Marie Cappelle had a very lonely ^rihood. 
After her father's death, when she was very 
young, her mother remarried, and she was adopted 
by her aunt. Many men soi^t her hand, but she 
failed to return their love, and continued to 
endure h^ secluded existence until the age of 
twenty-three, when, influenced by her uncle, she 
. consented to a marriage of convenience with 
Chules Lafarge, a yotmg ironmaster, who lived 
with his mother in a bnely country house, Les 
Glandiers. 

On the day of their return from their honeymoon 
Marie locked herself in her room and slipped 
under the door to her entreating husband a note 
asking him to free her from her vows, as she loved 
another and could not endure the contemplation 
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of a life at Lee Glandiers. But the couple became 
reconciled and circumBtances seemed to indicate 
that the story of the f onner lover was a fiction 
invented by Marie. Thereafter she took her place 
in Lafarge's home, furthered his interests and 
made herself bdoved by his employeea and 
neighbors. 

Lafarge was a man of hot temper, and it soon 
devel(q>ed that he was not altogether honest in hfa 
bumness transactioiis. But Marie continued to 
transform the u^y country house into a cheerful 
home and to bring sunshine even into the soul ai 
her grim mother-in-law, who had disliked her 
from the first. After some Ume the young bride 
fell ill. Calling her husband to her bedside, she 
told him that as evidence of her love and devotion 
she wished to make a will leaving him the sole 
enjoyment of her fortune, and Lafarge, touched 
by her act, made a will of his own, leaving her 
everything that he possessed. Finally, to raise 
money for the development of a new enterprise, 
the ironmaster went to Paris, taking with him one 
Denis, a foreman. This sinister individual seemed 
to exert an evil influence over Lafarge and to share 
some knowledge that gave him power over his 
employer. Lafarge ronained away m(»« than a 
month, during which time be and his wife ex- 
changed affectionate letters. In one of these 
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mjanvefl she told her hiisband that she had sent 
to him a box containing a miniature of herself 
and a few little cakes which she had made, request- 
ing that he eat one at midni^t, at which hour she, 
according to an ancient custom, would eat a 
similar (me herself as a pledge of tfadr love. 

The box atmed at Lafarge's hotel and was 
opened not by himself, but by a servant. After- 
ward, according to his own testimony, the box, 
when presented to him, contained not the several 
small cakes described by his wife, but one large 
one. Eating a inece of it, he was taken violently 
ilL ^th Denis, he then returned home, having 
n^^ta&ted a loan of $2,000, which transaction was 
carefully concealed from Marie. Bia illness con- 
tinuing, Marie was in constant attendance at his 
bedside. As his sleep was continually interrupted 
by rats infesting the old home, she, as on previous 
occadons, ordered arsenic for thdr extermination, 
and Denis procured it from the chemist. 

L^aige suffered a painful illness, supposed to 
be due to attacks of colic, to which be had been 
subjected mnce childhood. Finally there arrived 
upon the scene one Mme. Bnm, an intimate of 
Msiie's mother-in-law. The ironmaster now grew 
worse and Marie begged that a famous specialist 
be called in for consultation, but his mother 
inasted upon engaging a young, ine3q}erienced 
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phyaidan. Lafarge died, and after Marie had 
retired to her room to ffve way to her grief she 
waa amased to find herself locked in. It then 
developed that aa a result of inunuationB made by 
Mme. Brun she had been euspected of poisoning 
her husband. Mme. Brun and Mme. Lafarge, the 
elder, claimed to have suspected Marie's guilt for 
Bome days before her husband's death, yet th^ 
had meanwhile continued to allow her to prepare 
his food. Medical experts, who made a post- 
mortem upon Lafa]^, reported that they had 
found no trace of poison in his body, whereupon 
his mother apolt^ized for having suspected Marie, 
but the authorities (£d not seem to be satis- 
fied, and the widow, now only twenty-four years 
old, was subjected to a rigid examination, during 
whidi her enemies, Mme. Brun and Denis, pointed 
the finger of suf^icion against her. As a result 
Marie, a bride of less than one year, was taken 
to prison. 

While awaiting trial the unhappy woman was 
subjected to another shock. The public prose- 
cutor received a letter signed "Marquis de 
liautaud" and beg^ng that the Lafarge chateau 
be searched for valuable diamonds belonging to his 
irife. Now it happened that the young Marquise 
de Liautaud had been Marie's girlhood chum and 
confidante and that she bad visited the Lafarges 
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soon after their mazriage. flench society was 
shocked when the diamonds described were found 
in Marie's dressing case. Ck}nBidering the wealth 
of the famHiee concerned, this incident became a 
mystery that deepened with the fair suepect's 
repeated statements to her attorney that she could 
not explain the apparent theft even to him. 

The young widow was, however, tried for the 
theft while stall awiuting trial for the murder. 
At length she confessed to her attorney that the 
Marquise had selected her as a go-between to sell 
her diamonds and with the money meet the 
demands of a former lover, who had threatened 
to blackmail her. But this story was not believed 
by the jurors and Mme. Lafarge was con^^cted 
of stealing her friend's gems. All France now 
divided into two camps— the Lafargists and anti- 
Lafarfpsts. But the diamond case proved to be 
the young widow's undoing. Her subsequent 
murder trial lasted seventeen days and resulted 
in her conviction. She was sentenced to the 
pillory and the guillotine. Protests poured into 
the government from all over the country, and 
finally, on account of public opinion, her smtmoe 
was commuted to life imprisonment. 

While she languished in prism it developed 
that just at the time when, according to her 
testimony, the Marquise de ^■''W't'W^ was being 
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blackmailed, a French official bearing the same 
name aB the blackmailer had received irom Paris a 
mysteriouB box ei^iressed by some one named 
Liautaud, to whom it was returned unopened. 
With this new testimony, the prisoner'B counsel 
attempted to reo;)^ the case, but she had lan- 
guiehed in prison for twelve years before being 
finally pardoned. She then retired to a secluded 
watering place, where, five months after regaining 
her freedom, she died. 

Two famous Gennan authorities on criminal 
jurisprudence wrote an exhaustive treatise setting 
forUi the conclusitm that the real murderer of 
Lafai^ h^ been the evil Denis. The black- 
mailer in the case died in a madhouse about the 
time ci Marie's death. 

Guiklma Sanda FaT^ '] 

One of the most famous and perplexii^ oi dc<:i 
America's murder mysteries came to li^t in the 
environs of New York dty during Christmas 
week, 1700. 

Ellis Ring, a Quaker, and his wife, Catharine, 
dwelt in a farmhouse occupying the present site 
of the Franklin Street station ctf tike Ninth Avenue 
devated railroad. Living with them as boarders 
wen Mrs. Ring's aistra', Hope Sands; her cousin, 
OniMma Sands and Levi Weeks, a master car- 
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penter. The Sands girls had come to the Ring 
farm early in tlie autumn, and witlun three weeks 

S after their arrival, Guilehna, a maiden of raviBhing - 

Um f< beau^ had embarked upon a love affair with 
Weeks. As her suitor wae a young man of 
excellent proefpects, brother of the owner of the 
City Hotel, on Broadway, the Rings did not dis- 
courage his attentions to thdr pretty cousin. 

On the night of December 20th, Guilebna 
announced to Mrs. Ring tiiat she and Weeks 
contemplated bdng married privately that nig^t. 
Weeks, who had gone out of the house after supper 
that evening, returned at about ei^t o'clock, at 
which time Mrs. Ring, on going upstairs, foimd 
Guilebna dressed, ready to go out. Returning 
to the lower floor, Mrs. Ring then found Weeks 
standii^ in the entry, but, without disturbing 
him, she went into the sitting-room. A moment 
later she heard some one descend the stairs, after 
which the front door was opened and closed. ~ 
Thereupon Mrs. Ring ran to the door and looked 
out As there were many people passing she could 
not distinguish Guilehna or Weeks among them. 
At ten o'clock that evening Weeks returned to 
his boarding house. Mis. Ring was still up and 
he asked her if Gtiilelma had gone to bed. Mrs. 
Ring replied that her young cousm had gone out 
and had not returned, whereupon Weeks expremed 
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hiB surprise that she had stayed out so late. Mrs. 
Bing said that Guilelma had not gone out alone, 
and in reply to Weeks' inquiry as to whom she 
had gone with, the Quaker housewife exclaimed: 

"Indeed, Levi, to tell thee the truth, I believe 
she went out with thee." 

"U she had gone out with me," answered 
Weeks, "she would hare come in with me." 

MiB. Ring sat up almost throu^out the 
remainder of the ni^t, but Guilelma Sands did 
not return. Weeks, who shared her vi^, seemed, 
as she described It, unnatural and moody. Indeed, 
at one time he broke dbwn and cried out that if 
Guilehna did not reappear to clear him he was a 
ruined man. 

According to tiie testimony of some one who 
chumed to have eeea her, Guilelma entered a 
alei^ when she left the Ring house, and that was 
aU that was known as to her departure from h^ 
home. Chancellor Ferris, of the New York 
University, writing to a historian in 1861, said: 

"An old aunt of mine, who knew her (Guilelma 
Sands) well and who saw her on the night of the 
fatal sleigh ride when she was just ready to step 
into the sleigh, always spoke of her as the most 
lovely creature she ever saw, and especially 
fascinating at that moment." 

A few days after Guilebna's disappearance her 
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muff was found in the lonely Lispenard meadow 
in a well which the Manhattan Company had 
dug to supply a part of New York city wiUi water. 
On January 2d a search of the bottom of the well- 
revealed Miss Sands' body. Her hat was off, 
her shoes and stockings had been pulled from ha 
feet and her clothii^ above the waist was torn. 
There were bruises and diacobrations about her 
neck. 

New York was Umiwn mto an uproar by the 
discovery of the body. A coroner's jury on 
January 6ih found that the young woman bad 
come to her deatii at the hands of a p^eon or 
persons unknown, but the public clamored for 
vengeance, and, as Weeks was the only one whose 
name could possibly be linked with that of the 
beautiful victim, he was arrested and brought to 
trial. A post-mortem upon the body showed that 
there were no physical reasons why Miss Sands 
should have de^red to end her life or wl^ Weeks 
should have wished to rid himself of her. M(ffe* 
over, the jroung man bore an excellent reputation 
{<x propriety and sobriety of conduct, and Miss 
Sands had, immediately before her disappearance, ' 
been in an unusually cheerful mood that offset 
any susincion of a quarrel between her and ho* 
lover. 

These points were brou^t out at Wedm' 
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trial, which began on March 31, 1800, in the old 
City Hall. It was one of the most famous criminal 
trials in American histoiy, and the chief actors 
were national figures destined to contribute 
dramatic incidents to the history of their country. 
The trial judge was Chief Justice Lansii^, who 
was later to figure in one of the most sensational 
' disaiq>earance mysteries that ever stirred the 
metn^lis; and the defendant's counsel were 
Aaron Burr and Alexander Hamilton, who were 
soon aftaward to fi^t their celebrated duel. 
So great was the excitement during the trial 
that a volunteer guard of prominent citizens 
had to be formed to protect the accused while 
he was being conveyed between the court- 
house and the prison, and it is chronicled that the 
street outside the court was so crowded and the 
trial rooms bo noisy that at times the court 
officers had to clear the neighborhood bd(ae the 
hearing could go on. 

There were witnesses who swore that Weeks 
had been at his brother's bouse between S.30 and 
ten o'clock on the night of the tragedy and th&t he 
had shown no undue excitement during the visit. 
According to one account, Aaron Burr saved 
Weeks by resorting to a sensational trick. Turn- 
ing adde from his examination of a witness, 
he rushed up to an \uiknown spectator and, with 
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a pair of lighted candles in his hand, held them 
up to the latter's face shouting: 
"Gentlemen, here is the real murderer!" 
The effect of this dramatic incident was the 
mystmous suspect's flight "in virtual ackno^- 
edgment of his guilt." When the prosecution 
dosed its case, it was half-past two in the morning, 
and the judge, after refusing to permit adjount* 
ment until the trial was ended, charged the jury 
that from the evidence proffered Levi Wedca • 
could not have murdered Guilelma Sands in the 
few minutes that he was away frcam his brotiier's 
house. The court then recconmended a verdict 
0^ "not guilty" and the jury, after four minutes* 
deliberatiott, acquitted the defendant. 

The miu*der was a favorite theme of historians 
and other scribes for many years after its occur- 
rence. It afforded the plot of Theodore Fay's 
novel, "Norman Leslie." Its soluticm remains 
today as hopeless as it was more than a oentixry 
ago. 

Madeline Smith 
James Smith, a prosperous architect of Glasgow, 
Scotland, lived happily with bis wife and five 
diildren. The pride of the family was th^ 
elder daughter, Madeline, a belle of twen^, 
renowned in society for her exceptional beauty, 
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chann and cleveniess. She was a young woman 
of great vitality and vivacity, to whose w<Hidrou8 
blue eyes many Scotch swains had capitulated. 

In March, 1857, Madeline Smith's parents 
announced her engagement to William Minnoch, 
a man of great integrity and prosperity. On 
tiie day after the announcement of the engagement 
the Smiths received a call firom a Miss Perry, who 
announced the deat^ of Emile Angelier, a young 
fYenchman, a former suitor whom Madeline 
Smith had diamisaed. After the departure of 
MisB Perry, who had acted as a go-between in the 
love affair with Angelier, the Smiths held evening 
prayers and Madeline went to bed with her little 
mater in a basement room with barred windows, 
which chamber she had occupied since Ute fami^ 
bad moved into their present house. 

Next morning, when her little sister awoke, 
Madeline was missing. She had gotten up before 
sunrise, packed a small satchel and taken the 
eaiiy boat for her father's country house. But 
before the sun was barely up Glasgow was agiog 
with the surprising news that this fur daughter 
of one of the (sty's moat eminent rodents had 
been arrested for the murder of Angelier. 

The demeanor of Miss Smith, after her arrest, 
made a good impreseion i^ran thoee who followed 
her case. She had the bearii^ of proud innocence 
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■nd eandor. For two montlis she remained in 
ptiBoa awutiDg her trial and dtQing that interval 
the whole En^Ush-speakiug world divided itaeU 
into two factions — tboee believing her a martTi 
and those branding her as a demon. To insure 
tea impartial trial her case was transferred frimi 
Glasgow to Edinburgh, where the most famous 
li^al li^tB of Great Britun contended for her 
acquittal and conviction. 

According to the testimony presented, Angelier, 
a poor coneepondence clerk in a Glasgow bttsiness 
house, had fallen in love with Madeline Smith at 
first m^t on the street and bad arrai^ed an 
introduction to her through the French Consul 
GeneraL Realizing that a marriage with the 
wealthy pA would deliver him from his bumble 
condition, he had arranged Arequent interviews 
throu^ the inBtrumentality of Mias Peny. 
Thus Madeline, a ^1 in her teens, had been led 
into secret meetings with her first suitOT and bad 
been induced to answer a long fist of pasnonate 
love letters which he stealthily slipped through 
her barred window. Madeline, responding to the 
frenchman's temperament, let her Imajpnation 
run awi^ with her and indulged herself in a 
romance at first lugely on papo'. While she 
destroyed all of her secret lov^s letters, he was 
careful to keep all of hen, which were framed in 
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the graceful verbiage of a young woman of 
culture. 

After a time Ibe romance commenced to cool 
and Madeline grew to admire Minnoch, a man 
of much mare substantial character than was her 
tanpeiamental lover. Angelier thereupon b^an 
to utter those jealous complaints that always 
defeat a lover's purpose, yet Madeline, as a solace, 
continued to address him in endearing terms. 
Learning of her engagement to his rival, the 
Frenchman showed the cad that was in him by 
threatening to reveal her letters, whereupon the 
girl became panio-stricken and badly distraught, 
as her father was one of those stem Scotchmen 
who would not have hemtated to turn frran his 
door a child who had strayed even Blig^tly from 
the path of oonventionality. 

Miss Smith, while addresmng to hex erstwhile 
lover frantic appeals to have her letters returned, 
had sent to a chemist for prussic acid needed - 
ostensibly as a cosmetic and had three times pur- 
chased arsenic for Hie avowed purpose of destroy- 
ing rats. But her purchasee had been made 
openly and she had signed with her own name 
the poiscm book of the apothecary. 

The chi^ witness against the fair prisoner 
was Miss Ferry. She testified to an alleged 
ante-mtu'tem statement by Angelier that his 
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illness had followed his taking a cup ot coffee ot 
cocoa given him by Madeline. 

On the night when the poisomng is allied to 
have taken place, Ai^dier's movements could 
not be accounted for during a period of five 
hours, while it was proved that Madeline Smith 
was at home and during the time a policeman 
watching the neighborhood was podtive that no 
one had approached the window of her room. 
Phydcians who had made the poet-mortem upon 
the yoimg Frenchman testified that he had died 
from arsenical poisoning. But the attorneys for 
the beautiful defendant, who from the banning 
had shown no sign of gitilt or remorse, pointed 
out that no possible advanti^ could have been 
gained by their client throtigb Angelier's death so 
long aa her incriminating letto^ remained in 
odstence and in his possession; and they laid 
stress upcm the point that any one of her intel- 
ligraice would have anticipated that Angelier's 
murder would make her loVe letters public to the 
world — as was the case. Her flight upon hearing 
of his death was pointed to as evidence of her 
realization that her correspondence would now 
be found in the foreigner's room. Thus she had 
left for her father's country house until this pub- 
licity might abaj£. That Angelier had threat- 
ened suicide was also brou^t out in the evidence. 
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Tike climax of Madeline Sioith's sensational 
trial was the Scotch verdict — "Not proven." 

The case caused an estomgement between her 
and Minnoch, and later she became the wife of a i 
wealthy and influential Englishman, with whom |l 
she shared a long and happy life, whose placidity \ dn ,; 
could hardly have been enjoyed by one tortured U g), i 
by a murderer's guilty conscience. ' 

The BunkU Mvrder 
Harv^ Burdell was bom on a farm near 
Ha-kimer, N. Y., in 1811. Turned adrift by his 
puents when jiist entering his teens, he became a 
typesetter on a coimtry weekly. Then he wan- 
dered to New York city, where he studied 
dentistry in the o&ce of his brother John at Broad- 
way and Chambers Street, upon ihs present e&te 
of the Stewart Building. To complete his dental 
education he also took a course in medicine. 

He was a large, hflndsome man of powerful ' 
frame, with expressiTe eyes and a full, dark 
beard. Quarreling with his brother, he set up 
practice for himself, acquired many patients and . 
grew very rich. After a few years he became 
engaged to a rich young woman, who, in 1835, 
dismissed him because in a fit of anger he had 
struck her father. Thereupon the dentist became 
engaged to the adopted daughter of a wealttqr 
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New Yoriier, but after appeaxixtg for the weddii^ 
in the prewooe of the clergyman and guests he 
flew into a pasaon because the father of his bride- 
elect would not make a settlement of $20,000 upon 
him, and the result of the dispute was the bride's 
murying the beet man. 

Another woman who figured in Burdell's life 
was the widow of George C. Cunningham, who 
had died leaving her an insurance of (10,000. 
After she had spent this in extravagant living, she 
beeame Burd^'s housdceeper. She brou^t 
to his house two sons and two daughters, all under 
age. She held the premises imder nominal 
lease and Burdell ostensibly subtetted from her 
the front parior on the street floor, also the front 
and rear bedrooms on the seccmd stoiy. The 
Benmd^tory-front chamber he used as an opo^ting 
room and he slept in the rear bedroom. He kept 
(me servant, a lad, who served as <^3ce boy and 
valet and who slept outside the house. Mrs. 
Cunningham kept two otiier lodgers— John J. 
Eckel, ft manufacturer, and George V. Snodgraas, 
the son of a clergyman. Doctcn- Burdell todc his 
meals at a nearby hotel. 

Friday, January 30, 1857, was dark and rainy. 
During the afternoon Doctor Burdell received 
sevand patients until five o'clock, when he put on 
hn bng coat and hat, threw a heavy shawl tbaat 
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hiB ahoulden and stepped out upon the {rout 
steps. Haising his umbrella, he looked up and 
down Bond Street, descended to the paTement 
and started leisurely toward Broadway. 

That was the last seen of him. About eight 
the next morning, the office boy, entering the 
operating room with a scuttle of coal, had diffi- 
culty in opening the door. Pushing agunst some 
object that obstructed it, he looked behind it and 
was terrified to find the body of Doctor Burdell, 
with head against it, upon the floor. The corpse 
was covered with blood that had gushed from 
many wounds. The dead dentist was fully dressed. 
There was blood everywhere — on the floor, on 
the walls, on the furniture, as well as in the hall 
and upon the upper stiurways. The funuture was 
upset and there were evidences of a desperate 
struggle. The gas was still burning at full head. 

Burddl's features were so distorted that at 
first his face was almost unrecc^Enizable. About 
the throat a great welt bore evidence that the 
dentist had been strangled, and distributed over 
his body weve fifteen stab wounds, narrow and 
deep, as if made l^ a long, slender da^er. The 
doctor's shawl lay upon the lounge and the 
pomtion of the bloodstains upon the floor indicated 
that he had been seated in a oluur by his instxu- 
ment ease vbea attacked, also that he had beat 
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usauHed very soon after raitaing the room. 
One murderer had apparently thrown about hia 
neck the ctntl that bad strangled him, while the 
other had delivered the da^er thrusts. 

After trembling in terror at the bloody sight 
before him, the office boy ran to the dining-room, 
where he found Mrs. Cunnin^iam, her family and 
Snodgrass at breakfast. The housekeeper burst 
into tears whrai told of the murder and ran to the 
death chamber, followed by Snodgrass. Eckel 
had breakfasted eatiy and gone to his f acttny. 

CMes of murder uttered by the cook caused the 
hoiise to swarm with people. The coroner's 
investigation indicated that the stab wounds had 
been made by a left-handed person and, as Mrs. 
Cunningham was left-handed, she was placed 
und^ arrest, as were Snodgrass and Eckel. 
In the attic of the house of tragedy were found a 
blood-stained sheet, a man's nightshirt and toweL 
lliere were blood stains in the bedroom of Snod- 
grass, and even upon the pages of a book of poems 
found upon the piano in the parlor. In the fire- 
place of the murder chamber were evidences that 
paper and leather had beep burned therein, the 
fire having been sudden^ extinguished by water. 
The dentist's gdd watch and pocketbook wero 
found upcoi bis body and none of his property was 
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I1&8. Cunningliam was placed on trial the first 
week in May. After the case had lasted only 
three days she was acquitted and her alleged 
accomplices were never brou^t to triaL The 
strangest chapter in the mystery was now to fol- 
low. Mrs. Cunningham put in a chum for the 
murdered dentist's estate, claimiz^ that she was 
his widow and, when his heirs contested the claim, 
more than one hundred and fifty witnesses were 
called to substantiate her testimony. According to 
hsr evidence she had be«i married to Burdell on 
October 28, 1856, by Doctor Marvme, of tiie Dutch 
Reformed Church, in Bleecker Street. But, accord- 
ing to the Burdell claimants, she had carried out the 
marriage with a man made up to personate BurdelL 
Mrs. Cunningham brought forward a child, whom 
she claimed to have been hers by the^murdea?ed 
man, but, when confronted with evidence that it 
was not hers, she confessed, and the prosecution 
was dropped. However, the murder mastery was 
never cleared up. It remaixis to this day a subject 
of debate amoi^ criminal lawyers. 

Tragedy followed in the wake of the murdered 
man. His brother died in an insane asylum and 
Eckel died in the Albany Penitentiary, where he 
had been imprisoned for whisl^'' frauds. Mrs. 
Cunningham, after survivtog the tragedy thirty 
years, succumbed to a malady of the brain while 
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living in poverty and under an asaumed name 
in an obscure Efarlran flat. 

Jack the Ripper 

There was a reign of terror in Londtm'B White- 
chapel district during the late eighties. On 
Christinas, 1887, a woman of the demi-mtmde 
was brutally murdered and mutilated, and during 
1888 seven more crimee of the same character 
added to the frenzy of underworld dmiiens. 
Agfun, in 1889, two more victims were found, and 
early in 1801 a twelfth. 

All of the victims were of the class known as 
street-walkers and all bore the same luunistakable 
marks of bnitality. The throat of each was cut 
and each body apaa which the murderer appar- 
ently had had time to complete his Ikitchery was 
eviscerated in the same manner. It was the 
methodical woric of some fiend, maniac ox monster 
who seemed to poesess a knowlec^ of surgery and 
anatomy. He always manf^;ed to escape, and 
i^>pareatly there was no motive except a revolting 
^petite tat butchery or thirst for revenge- 
Seeming^ he had no ill-will a^tinst, or petsonal 
knoirfedge of, his victims, each of whcMn was of a 
dass that he knew would place herself vohmtarily 
at fab merey and would unconscioudy aasiBt him 
in avcading danger of detecticm. 
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On the 30tlt of September, 1888, the monBtw 
murdered two of hia victims, one iimnediately 
after the other. The fact that the first whom 
he killed was not mutilated in the usual way 
indicated that he had been interrupted before 
completing his bloody work. And being thus 
disturbed before satisfying bis mania for mutila- 
tion in the aocuBtomed way, he ran out and com- 
jdeted his work upon tiie next victim whom he 
CMnild find. 

The police were nonplused from the start. 
The fi«id i^peared to change his lodgings afto* 
each murder. Some newspaper scribe dubbed the 
monstea: "Jack the Hipper" and the name was 
soon upon every tongue throughout both Europe 
and Amsriea. It sent shivers down the spines of 
Londoners and for a long time limited the activi- 
ties of the class among whom the maniac selected 
his victims. The authorities being imable to 
obtain a single due, numerous private citizens ' 
enlisted as detectives. Even one of the autocratic 
directors of the Bank of Londonidi^guised himself 
as a laborer and in heavy boots and fustian jacket, . 
with a red bandanna tied about his head and a 
pickax over his shoulder, sou^t diversion each 
night b ftiint.in g nd^iborhoods in which he imag- 
ined "Jack the Ri[^>er" would appear. 

The distinguished cximinologiet, L. Forbes . 
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VdnBlow, spoit night after night in the White- 
ehapel alums eeeking the alayo- and at one time 
inserted in the London papers an advertisement 
stating that a gentleman strong)^ opposed to the 
presence of fallen women in the streets of Londtm 
would like to co-operate in their suppression. By 
this means Doctor Winslow hoped to get into 
correEfpondence with the maniac, and be received 
several confessions in the same handwriting. Each 
expressed insane glee over the hideous work, and 
(me stated that the next murder would be com- 
mitted on November 9th. The fact that this 
prophecy was brutally fulfilled led the doctor to 
believe that he had heem in correspondence with 
"Jack the Kipper" himself, although previously 
he bad suspected that some one was houdng him. 
On the day prophesied the body of Mary Anne 
Kelly, with throat cut and body eviscerated, was 
found on a ground-floor room with an uncurtained 
window through which any passerby might have 
seen the crime, which had been committed in 
broad d;ttyli ght. In the handwriting of Doct<a' 
Winslow'a correspondent was at last found beneath 
an archway the statement: "Jack the Ripper will 
never commit another murder." And this proph- 
ecy also seems to have been hilfiUed. 

Every investigator of the crimes had his own 
theory as to "Jack the Hippos" character. 
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He was TOriouely bdieved to be an escaped 
gorilla, a Russian dlscbai^ed from a Paiis asyluin; 
a man bom Vienna, who, in a London Hoepital, 
had complied of having been robbed by a 
street-walker, and who after threatening to kill 
all such women, had exhibited surtpcal intereat by 
asking to witness various operations; and a 
sufferer from masked epilepsy, who during his 
chronic seizures would perfonn the most diabolical 
acts, but who on returning to consciousness was in 
entire ignorance of his crimes. 

Because a slaughter house was found to be in 
eloee proximity to each spot in which a victim 
was found, <me investigator, applying the law 
of deduction, argued that "Jack the R^iper" 
was a butcher, and on the strength of this theory 
several detectives disguised as slaughtermeii went 
to work in theee establishments. One theory was 
that the murderer was a woman disguised as a 
slai^hterman. 

The belief of Doctor ^^^nslow is that "Jack the 
Ripper" was a man of position and means— a 
Doctor Jekyll and Mr. Hyde phenomraion suffering 
from a reli^ous monomania, and who, while his 
paroxysms lasted, was bent on ertcaminating 
fallen women, but who, whem these seizures 
passed off, returned to the boetmi (A his family, 
probably in the West End of Lcmdon. 
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The favOTite theory has been that "Jaek the 
lUppear" practiced his butchery in revenge for 
having ctmtracted from a woman of Whitechapd 
an incurable disease which had undernuned his 
health and unhinged his reason. 

Who he was and why he plied his hideous trade 
is the sphinx riddle of criminol<^. 

The Borden Mvrder My^ery 
Of American murder mysteries the Bwdoi 
case, at Fall River, Mass., in the late summer of 
1892, was doubtlees the most notorious. On the 
morning of August 4th Mr. and Mrs. Andrew J. 
Borden, wealthy residents of that city, were found 
murdered in their home, Mrs. Borden in a guest 
chamber upstairs and Mr. Baden in a ro(HU upcD 
the ground floor. The only other known oceo- 
pants of the house at the time were Bridget 
Sullivan, a maid of all work, and Lizzie Borden, 
the unmarried daughter of the murdered man 
by his first wife. 

Andrew Borden was seresity and his wife ax. 
years his junior. Although he was alleged to be 
worth $300,000, they Uved with the modest thrift 
of the New England family of the middle class, 
lizzie Borden was thirty-two. She had an elder 
sister who, at the time of the tiagedy, was away 
on a viat. 
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Two days before the murd^ Mr. and Mis. 
Borden were taken suddenly ill with violent 
nausea, Lixzie Borden being also slightly affected. 
The next da.y Miss Lizzie oomplained to a nd^- 
bor that men with whom her father had had 
trouble were evidently tiying to pdson the family. 
Hiis was Wednesday. 

On Thursday morning, that of the murder, 
Bridget Stillivan also suffered nausea just after 
breakfast. Recovering, she found Mrs. Borden 
dilating the parior, idiereupon the old lady, after 
directing the servant to wash the windows, had 
started tor the second floor to arrange the guest 
room. This, about 0.30 a. h., was the last 
time Mrs. Borden was seen alive. 

lizzie Bordffli was in the kitchen when Bridget 
started to wash the windows. Mr. Bordni soon 
afterward came in &om town, and, finding the 
back screen door hooked, was let in by Bridget 
at the front door, which was locked. At 10.45 
LiEzie entered the paAot and told her father 
that Mrs. Borden had gotten a note from some 
Eock person and had gone out. Mr. Borden then 
went up the back stairs to his room, which he 
kept locked, and which did not communicate with 
the front part of the second floor, which con- 
tained the guest room. 

At this point Bridget commenced on the 
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windowB in the dining-room, where Lizrie waa now 
ironing. The latter repeated to Bridget that Mrs. 
Bordot had been aUled out by a note and in a 
quarter hour Bridget went up to her room^ above 
Mr. Borden's. Ten minutee later the servant 
heard Miss Borden shriek tiiat her father had been 
murdered downstairs. 

Bridget, after being sent for the doctor and 
while the neighbors came pourii^ in, proposed 
to go about town and look for Mrs. Borden, but 
lizsie stated that she thought she had heard the 
old lady return. The servant and a neighbor 
then went upstairs and found Mib. Borden mur- 
dered on the floor of the guest room, whose door 
was open. "When asked where she was just before 
discovering the murder, Miss Borden claimed that 
she was at the bam, but made conflicting state- 
moits as to what she was doing there. Although 
many thougjit these were due to nervous confufdon, 
she ^ras arrested and tried for the crime. 

It waa unfortunate for Lizzie Borden that she 
and her stepmother had not agreed, and that she 
and h^ father had fallen out over the transfer of 
some property to the second wife. But it was 
shown that this sore had been partially healed by 
the old man's TnaTfing financial con^Knsation to 
his daughters. Another fact used agunst Miss 
Borden was that some days after the murder she 
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had burned a dress, saying that it was full of 
pdnt, but it was shown that she did this openly, 
in the presence of a neighbor, and that it was the 
fami^ custom to bum old clothes. It was fur^ 
thomote contended by the prosecutor that, save 
during 1^. Borden's entrance, the front door had 
been locked during the whole morning of the 
' crime and the night before, and that the murderer 
of Mrs. Borden could have entered only through 
the kitchen door and have reached the victims 
only by traverdng the rooms whose windows 
the servant was washing most of the time. 

Altogether twenty-nine wounds, evidently frcnn 
a sharp hatchet, were found on the two old 
pet^le, and the rooms in which they were foimd 
were badly splattered with blood. What freed 
UxtSe Borden was t^ fact that no susiudoua 
weapon or implement was discovered in the 
bouse and no blood stains were upon her dothee. 

Tlie medical testimony showed that the ebep- 
mother had been killed before lizzie had talked 
with Bridget, during the ironing, and that the 
father had died subsequent to this conversation. 
So to have killed the two old people Miss Borden 
would have had to make at least two changes of 
clothes, the last one within ten minutes after 
the killing. \'Plthin thiw same time she would also 
have had to dispose of the weapon used. 
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She was acquitted on the first ballot. 

A ianner of the nei^iborhood stated that while 
in his woods after the crime he had heard a weird 
TMoe r^»eat three timee, "Poor Mts. Borden^" 
and had thereupon come uprai a man, with blood 
spots on his shirt, who took up a hatchet and 
shook it at him. The fanner then nused his ax 
in an attitude of defense and the mysteriouB 
stranger, leaping over a wall, had disappeared into 
tJbe black depths of the wood. 

In our crinunal an^ftT* there bw never been a 
tnal that has left both participants and onlookos 
in such deep perplexity, and has divided them into 
so many factions, each holding rtubbomly'to a 
definite theory. 

The Maybriek Case 

"One man's pdson is another~man's meat. 
ThoB is a Bo-called poison which is meat and 
liquor to me whenever I feel weak and depressed. 
I don't tell everybody and wouldn't tell you, only 
you mentioned aisenic It is arsemc." 

Had this eonf esaion of an arsenic-eater beem 
rdlated at t^e proper time, fate might have dealt 
differently with an American woman who iras 
the chief actor in one of the most perplexing 
norsteriee of modem tames. 

Mary Elizabeih Chandler was the daughter of 
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a proeperouB banker of Mobile, Ala. Her fath^ 
died when she was a year old, and after her 
mother's marriage to the Baron von Roquefl she 
divided her time between Europe and America. 
At the age of dghteen; when a whoksome, 
vivaciouB girl, fond of outdoor sports, she married 
James Maybrick, of lirrapool, near which city 
the couple made their home. During the second 
year of their marriage a son was bean to them 
and, later, a daughtOT. 

Mqrbrick was twenty-fieven years the senior 
of his wife. For raght yeaiB their married life 
was happy and contented. Then, of a sadden, 
they quarreled, Maybrick losing his temper so far 
as to blacken his wife's eye and attempt to turn 
her into the streets. The discovery of mutual 
intrigues is said to have been the cause of this 
infelicity. The young wife initiated divorce pro- 
ceedings, but for the sake of the children became 
apparently reconciled to her husband. A few 
weeks later, in the spring of 1889, Maybrick was 
taken ill, and after several days he died. The 
family physician had treated him for dyspepda, 
althoi^ it was constant^ fn^^gested by the 
patient's brother, Michael MfQrbrick, that poison 
was Hhe cause of his illness. The discovery of 
more than seventy grains of arsenic in the house 
after the death led to an autopey, which, however, 
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nfvoaled no Kreenie in the stomach <xe any wash- 
able traces of the poison in any other parts of the 
body. But as a result of insistence by the May- 
brick family, the body was eichumed three weeks 
later and about one-tenth of a grain of araenio was 
found in the viscrau. Although the smallest fatal 
dose of the drug on record is known to be two 
grains, the widow of the dead man was arrested 
and imprisoned. 

Her trial was a long one, and the family phya- 
dans swore that but for the discovery of arsenic 
on the jncmiaee they would have ^en a certificate 
of death from natural causes. The defendant's 
counsel proved that for twenty years Maybrick 
had been a confirmed arsenic-eater and that he 
daily took doses that would hare killed a dozen 
co^linary men. A liverpool druggist testified 
that the dead man had lately been in the habit 
of calling several times a day at his shop to get 
doses of a proprietaty tonic to wluch he had 
added a large proportion of arsenic. One c^ the 
family doctors gave evidence that during the 
year prior to Maybrick's death his wife had 
appealed to y»m to influence hex husband against 
the habitual use of certain tonics and white 
powders which she believed to be doing him 
hum. It was the contention of the defendant's 
counsel tiiat the minute qoantity of arsraiic found 
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in the body waa readily accounted for by May- 
brick's habits as an arsenic-eater. 

But a circtimstance brought out by the proaeou- 
tioD wdghed against the defendant. This was 
the fact that she had bought flypaper containing 
arsenic which she had soaked out, confessed^ for 
use as a face bleach. 

Yet if, as charged, she had previously purchased 
the seventy grains already on hand in the house, 
why should she have openly manufactured more 
arsenic by ^oaking flypaper? Moreover, Mrs. 
Maybriek's imiooence was indicated by the 
fact that she bad been the first to gjve jthe alarm 
of her husband's illness, to send for his doctors, 
brothers and friends and to suggest that some 
drug was at the bottom of bis illness. Before the 
phymdan's arri^ she had administered to him a 
mustard emetic, which she would not have done 
had she deared the poison to take effect. Her 
lawyer stated that "if she had wished to put 
everybody m the house and the doctors them- 
selves on the scent of poison, she could not have 
acted differently." 

Sir fltzjames Stephen, the presiding judge for 
two days, delivered to the jury a chai^ which 
in the b^^nning favored the prisoner, but which 
toward the end showed bias against her, and as 
ft lesult the jury brought in a verdict of guilty. 
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sfter bdng out oidy thirty-dgbt minutee. Shtoily^ 
afterward the jadga wrote that out of nine hundred 
and seventy-nine suits tried before him that of - 
Mrs. Maybrick "was the only case in which thoe 
could be any doubt about the facts." After the 
trial her case threw him into a morbid state of 
brooding, which developed into madness from 
which he never recovered. The Livopool Post, 
previously hostile to Mrs. Maybrick, now recalled 
ibe famous trial in these words: 

"In fancy one still heflis the distant fanfare 
of the trumpets as the judges with quaint pageant- 
ry pass down the hall, and still the mind's eye 
sees the crimaon-clad figure of the great mad 
judge as he sat down to try his last case. A 
tragedy indeed was played upon the bench no less 
than in the dock." 

Justice Stephen sentenced Mrs. Maybrick to 
be hai^^. After she had languished in the 
shadow of the scaffold for several weeks (the ' 
iJifigliBh law forbidding her to know when the 
execution was to come) she was at last warned to 
prepare for death. But almost at the last moment 
her sentence was ctmunuted to life imprisonment. 

After she had been imprisoned for deven - 
years, it was discovered that Lord Russell, Chief 
Justice of England, had before his death written 
to her a letter in which he said: 
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"I feel as strongly as I have felt from the first 
that you should never have been convicted, and 
this opinion I have y&cy clearly expressed to Mr. 
AsquiU^ but, I am sorry to say, hitiierto without 
effect." 

By persistent diplomatio overtures, our gov- 
ernment pleaded for Mrs. Maybrick's pardon, 
but not until she had languished in prison for 
fifteen years was she finally released on "ticket 
of leave." 

The confesnon quoted at the head of this 
article was made by Maybrick to Valentine Blake. 
Bcm oS a British kni^t and member of Parliament, 
but did not come to light until after Mrs. May- 
brick's triaL 



